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ASK the young man who is just form- 
ing his habits of life, or just begin- 
ning to indulge those habitual trains of 
thought out of which habits grow, to 
look around him, and mark the examples 
whose fortune he would covet, or whose 
fate he would abhor. Even as we walk 
the streets, we meet with exhibitions of 
each extreme. Here, behold a patriarch, 
whose stock of vigor threescore years and 
ten seem hardly to have impaired. His 
erect form, his firm step, his elastic limbs, 
and undimmed senses, are so many 
certificates of good conduct; or rather, 
so many jewels and orders of nobility 
with which nature has honored him for 
his fidelity to her laws. His fair com- 
plexion shows that his blood has never 
been corrupted ; his pure breath, that he 
has never yielded his digestive apparatus 
to abuse; his exact language and keen 
apprehension, that his brain has never 
been drugged or stupefied by the poisons 
of distiller or tobacconist. Enjoying his 
appetites to the highest, he has preserved 
the power of enjoying them. As he 
drains the cup of life, there are no lees at 
the bottom. His organs will reach the 
goal of existence together. Painlessly as 
a candle burns down in its socket, so will 
he expire; and a little imagination would 
convert bim into another Enoch, trans- 
lated from earth toa better world with- 
out the sting of death. 

But look at an opposite extreme, where 
an opposite history is recorded. What 
wreck so shocking to behold as the wreck 
of a dissolute man;—the vigor of life 
exhausted, and yet the first steps in an 
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honorable career not taken ; in himself a 
lazar house of diseases: dead, but, by a 
heathenish custom of society, unburied ! 
Rogues have had the initial letter of their 
title burnt into the palms of their hands; 
even for murder, Cain was only branded 


| om the forehead ; but over the whole per- 


son of the debauchee or the inebriate, the 
signatures of infamy are written. How 
nature brands him with stigma and op- 
probrium ! How she hangs labels all 
over him, to testify her disgust at his 
existence, and to admonish others to 
beware of his example! How she loosens 
all his joints, sends tremors along his 
muscles, and bends forward his frame, as 
if to bring him upon all-fours with kin- 
dred brutes, or to degrade him to the 
reptile’s crawling! How she disfigures 
his countenance, as if intent upon obliter- 
ating all traces of her own image, so that 
she may swear she never made him! 
How she pours rheum over his eyes, 
sends foul spirits to inhabit his breath, 
and shrieks, as with a trumpet, from 
every pore of his body, ‘‘Behold a beast!’’ 
Such a man may be seen in the streets of 
our cities every day ; if rich enough, he 
raay be found in the saloons, and at the 
tables of the ‘‘ upper ten ;’’ but surely, to 
every man of purity and honor, to every 
man whose wisdom as well as whose 
heart is unblemished, the wretch who 
comes cropped and bleeding from the 
pillory, and redolent with its appropriate 
perfumes, would be a guest or a compan-’ 
ion far less offensive and disgusting. 
Now let the young man, rejoicing in 
his manly proportions, and ‘in his come- 
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liness, look on /hzs picture, and on /his, 
and then say, after the likeness of which 
model he intends his own erect stature 
and sublime countenance shall be con- 
figured.— Horace Mann. 





A practical education recognizes relig- 
ion as an essential element in complete 
living. ‘‘Man cannot live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.’’ The State compels 
no special form of belief for the citizen, 
but it must not be inferred from this fact 
that the faith of the child can remain un- 
disturbed by the atmosphere of a god- 
less school. The State has no right to 
take the child from a religious home and 
place it in an irreligiousschool. In fact, 
the State has no right to take the child 
from any home and place it in a school 
where the spirit of ungodliness hovers 
like a dark shadow over its spiritual life. 
Faith is the link that binds heaven to 
earth. Faith is the power that lifts all 
men up from a lowly life and starts them 
on the highway to the gates of the celes- 
tial city. It isthe solemn duty of every 
teacher, in public or private school, to 
stimulate faith by giving the child a 
clearer and fuller knowledge of God. 
Both in His word and in His works He 

‘has revealed Himself unto us. The faith 
which comes from the study of His works 
is beautifully presented to us by the poet, 
Wordsworth : 

“*T have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intently—and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for murmurings from 

within 

Were heard, sonorous cadences, whereby 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith.’—G. M7. D. Eckels. 





WE are indebted to the ‘‘ Christian 
Intelligencer ’’ for the following interest 
ing data concerning immigration: ‘‘ The 
official records show that during the last 
fiscal year the number of immigrants 
landing in the United States mounted up 
to the million mark, and beyond; or, to 
be exact, 1,100,000. This breaks all 
records, the highest previous being 857,- 
046 in 1903. In fact more immigrants 
entered the United States in the past year 
than during the entire four years of 1894, 
1895, 1897 and 1898. During the last 
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fiscal year 275 693 immigrants came from 
Austria-Hunyary, more than any other 
nationality. Italy dropped to second 
place for the first time in six years, the 
total from that country having been 221,- 
479. Russia came third, with 184.897, 
while Great Britain was fourth with 137,- 
057. The Scandinavian countries con- 
tributed 60625. The total number of 
immigrants arriving in this country since 
1820, as shown by official figures, has 
been 22 932,905. More than half this 
number—or 12 474, 101—came from Great 
Britain (including Ireland) and Germany. 
But in recent years, as has been repeat- 
edly shown, the immigration from Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Scandinavia and Rus- 
sia has tar outstripped that from the 
other couvtries. This immense influx of 
aliens entails a tremendous responsibility 
upon our government, and upon the 
churches and schools of the land. 
Largely through these means the great 
and important work of assimilation must 
be accomplished if we would have these 
increasing masses made into true, loyal 
and valuable citizens,”’ 





A dispatch from Lassa, dated Septem- 
ber 9, gives a striking description of a 
visit to the Buddhist cathedral there dur- 
ing the service. The correspondent says: 
‘‘The monks have remarkably deep 
devotional voices, reaching deeper tones 
than any Western bass. The voice of a 
thousand monks resembles the drone of a 
subterranean monster, musically plaintive 
—the voice of the earth-god praying for 
release to the God of the skies. In the 
inner temple there are three enormous 
images of the Buddhist trinity, set with 
jewels from foot to crown, In the upper 
story some Lamas were worshipping the 
demon protectress of the Grand Lama. 
The music here was harsh and barbaric. 
On pillars and on the walls were displayed 
every freak of diabolical invention in the 
shape of scrolls and devil masks. The ob- 
scene object of this worship was huddled 
in a corner, a dwarfish abortion, hideous 
and malignant enough for such rites. As 
we watched from a latticed window some 
acolytes looked up, but the monks sat like 
stone figures, apparently oblivious of our 
presence.’’ 

A WRITER in ‘‘The North American 
Review ’’ asserts that manual training is 
almost as good a preventive of crime as 
vaccination is of smallpox: ‘‘ What per 
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cent. of the prisoners under your care 
have received any manual training be- 
yond some acquaintance with farming ?”’ 
a Northern man asked the warden of a 
Southern penitentiary. ‘‘ Not one per 
cent,’’ replied the warden. ‘‘ Have you 
no mechanics in prison?’’ ‘‘Only one 
mechanic; that is, one man who claims 
to be a house-painter.’’ ‘‘ Have you any 
shoemakers?’’ asked the visitor. Never 
had a shoemaker.’’ ‘‘ Have you any 
tailor?” ‘‘ Never had atailor.’’ ‘‘ Any 
printers?’’ ‘‘ Any carpenters?’ ‘‘Never 
bad a man in this prison that could draw 
a straight line.’’ 





THESE significations of a few Christian 
names are interesting: Jacob is Hebrew, 
the supplanter; Lucius is Latin, the 
chiding one; Peter is of Latin origin, the 
rock; Edwin is Saxon, a conqueror; 
Arabella is Latin, the beautiful altar; 
Sarah, the Hebrew name, means princess; 
Matthew, a Jewish name, signifies a gift; 
Harold, the champion, is of Saxon 
origin; Agnes is of German origin, the 
chaste one; Meredith is Celtic, the roar- 
ing of the sea; Eugenia and Eugenie are 
Greek, weli born; Dorcas is from the 
Greek, signifying a wild roe; Catharine, 
a Greek name, means the pure one; 
Constantine is Latin, signifying the reso- 
lute; Herbert is German, means bright 
Lord; Frederick, a German name sig- 
. nifies a rich peace; Charlotte is a French 
name, meaning all noble; Edgar, a 
Saxon name, means happy honor; Beat- 
rice is Latin, the one who makes happy. 





THE poet Lowell said of Mr. Lincoln, 
‘* And one of Plutarch’s men talked with 
us face to face.’ He might speak of 
Roosevelt in much the same way. The 
Chicago 77zbune in giving an account of 
the funeral of the late John Hay, Secre- 
tary of State, had this paragraph: ‘‘ Ten 
miles from any city, with the members of 
his Cabinet and the silent trees of the 
forest as the only witnesses, Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United States, 
on bended knees, prayed for the spiritual 
welfare of John Hay, who was buried at 
Cleveland. The President’s train left 
Cleveland shortly after noon on that day 
and, owing to the great hurry, the party 
did not have time to eat anything at mid- 
day. At Wheelock’s Switch, ten miles 
south of Cleveland, the train had to lie 
over for some minutes, and he suggested 
luncheon on the grass. Part of the forest 
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had been cleared, and there the cloth was 
laid. Then the members of the party, 
sitting on the grass, grouped themselves 
about the cloth. President Roosevelt 
rose to a kneeling position and asked the 
Almighty for His blessing on the repast. 
He spoke simply of the great friendship 
that existed between himself and John 
Hay, and finally he asked for God’s 
mercy for Secretary Hay, as men are all 
sinners. He ended by saying that John 
Hay was among the least of these. 
The food was then eaten and the trip to 
Pittsburg continued.’’ 





ONE secret of a sweet and happy Cuhris- 
tian life is learning to live by the dar, 
It is the long stretches that tire us. We 
think we carry this load until we are 
three-score and ten. Wecannot fight this 
battle continually for halfacentury. But 
really there are no long stretches. Life 
does not come to us all at one time; it 
comes a day at atime. Even to-mor- 
row is never ours until it becomes to-day, 
and we have nothing whatever to do with 
it but pass it down a good and fair inher- 
itance in today’s work well done, and 
today's life well lived. 





‘* My school,’”’ said one, ‘‘ is the world 
in miniature. If I can teach these live 
boys to study and play together, freely 
and with fairness to one another, I shall 
make men fit to live and work together 
in society. What they learn matters less 
than how they learn it. The greater 
thing is the bringing out of individual 
character, so that it will find its place in 
social harmony. 





ByRANT had a wonderful memory. 
His familiarity with the English poets 
was such that when at sea, where he was 
always too ill to read much, he would 
beguile the time by reciting page after 
page from favorite poems. He assured 
me that however long the voyage, he had 
never exhausted his resources. He was 
scarcely less familiar with the languages 
and literatures of Germany, France, and 
Spain, Greece, and Rome. He spoke 
several living languages with facility and 
correctness.—/ohn Bigelow. 





THE teacher who says, ‘‘I haven’t 
time for literature teaching in my school’’ 
is not fit be in the schoolroom: except, 
perhaps, as a pupil in a normal school, 
where the spirit of teaching, the true 
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aims and purposes of education are 
taught. Such a teacher will probably 
need no instruction in the mechanics of 
school work; for without knowing more 
of her as a teacher than is revealed in that 
one remark we know that she is a teach- 
ing machine. First in an educational 
litany might be written, ‘‘From a me- 
chanical teacher, good Lord, deliver us.’’ 
And /o her we will say, as Jacques said 
to Orlando, ‘‘ God be with you: let’s meet 
as little as we can.”’ 





THERE is no disinfectant made by man 
that can compare with the sun’s rays in 
effectiveness. A sun bath is a most 
potent factor in the cure of any disease. 
One may lie in sunshine for hours with 
great benefit, but at first the exposure 
should be of only a few minutes’ duration 
at one time. These short periods, how- 
ever, may be repeated several times a 
day. The best results are obtained by 
exposing the bare skin of the whole body 
(except the head) to the direct rays of 
the sun. Consequently a cot placed in 
the bow window of an upper chamber is 
an ideal place for a sun bath, provided 
that the air in the chamber is absolutely 
fresh and pure. To sit on the porch in 
the sun is very beneficial, even if one 
must be so warmly wrapped up as to 
make it difficult for the sun’s rays to 
penetrate to the skin. 





Lorp Charles Beresford, the British 
Admiral, now appears as 4 convinced ad- 
vocate of temperance. ‘‘I do not believe 
alcohol in any form ever has done or will 
do any one any good. I am now sixty 
years old, and since I have entirely given 
up wine, spirits and beer I find I can do 
as much work, or more, physically and 
mentally, than when I was thirty. Iam 
always well, always cheery, always feel 
fit. If only some young men would try 
going without liquor for three months I 
believe they would be convinced that 
liquor is unnecessarv.”’ 





Don’t wear your hats in the house, 
girls. Don’t sit while a caller stands. 
Don’t get into the habit of using slang. 
Vulgar expressions denote degeneracy. 
Don’t be ashamed of gallantry toward 
women and girls. A gentleman is always 
courteous towards the ‘opposite sex. 


Don't fall into bad habits with the fixed 
intention of ‘‘ swearing off’’ as you grow 
older. 


Habits formed in youth accom- 
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pany one to the grave, bad habits often 
burying their victims before their time. 
Don’t speak of your father as *‘ the gov- 
ernor,’’ nor of your mother as ‘‘ the 
madam.’’ If you do not show respect to 
your parents you must not look to the 
world to respect you.— Presbyterian. 





A FRIEND of mine returning to camp 
after a day’s shooting came in sight of a 
big she-bear with two cubs following in 
single file, proceeding along a ridge, the 
forms of the three being sharply silhou- 
etted against the sky, writes a contribu- 
tor tothe drmy and Navy It was avery 
long shot, but he determined to try it, so 
he drew a bead on the old she-bear and 
fired. The result was curious. The pro- 
cession stopped, the she-bear scratched 
herself hastily, then turned around, and, 
regarding the cub immediately behind 
with grave disapproval, boxed its ears 
soundly, and then went trundling on 
along the ridge, evidently under the im- 
pression that her frolicsome offspring had 
been up to some unusually objectionable 
tricks. The bear mother’s unjust chas- 
tisement was ‘‘ rough on the cub.”’ 





SoME occupations, while in themselves 
honorable, lack the power to stimulate 
high ideals. The laborer who watchesa 
machine perform its work day after day 
does not find his work much to lift his 
mind to higher plains of thinking. How 
different is the occupation of the teacher. 
She is dealing with the living body con- 
taining a developed mind and a growing 
soul. To many of these little ones the 
teacher is the ideal. How important, 
then that the teacher’s life and character 
should be worthy of imitation ! 





THE unveiling of the statute of Frances 
E. Willard in Statuary Hall at the Cap- 
itol, in Washington, February 17, was a 
worthy tribute to a woman whose whole 
life was consecrated to the good of others. 
It is stated that Miss Willard was better 
known throughout the world than any 
other woman in the United States, and 
more people have mentioned her name 
than that of any other woman of her 
generation except Queen Victoria. Her 
fame was due, not to wealth or position, 
but to her devotion to a great cause 
which affected the welfare of every human 
being, for liquor numbers its victims in 
every land and among every race of 
people. Miss Willard is the first woman. 
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in the history of the United States to be 
recognized by Congress as among the 
great of the nation. Illinois has pro- 
duced many great men, a statue of any 
one of whom would have been worthy a 
place in statuary hall at the Capitol, 
but the state has honored the woman 
whose fame and influence are not limited 
to the state of Illinois or to the United 
States, but are world-wide. 





WONDERFUL discoveries in the Orient ; 


still continue. Letters of the King of 
Babylon, written in thedaysof Abraham, 
have recently been discovered in South 
Babylonia by Dr. Beedge of the British 
Museum. Their remarkable preservation 
is explained by the fact that they- were 
written on clay tablets which, under 
favorable conditions, are practically inde- 
structible by wear of time. Their author 
is said to have been the same as Amra- 
phel, spoken of as king of Shinar in the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis. They 
were written about twenty-three hundred 
years before Christ, and are the oldest 
known letters in the world. 





READ this and keep in mind when dis- 
couraged. Have you put a tenth part of 
the effort in accomplishing your under- 
taking that Edison did in this? An in- 
stance of the terrible labor necessary to 
success in the perfection of an invention 
is given by Edison in the following sim- 
ple statement: ‘‘ For seven months I 
worked from eighteen to twenty hours per 
day upon the single sound, ‘specia.’’’ He 
would patiently and persistently talk to 
the instrument, which like a child learn- 
ing to talk would with equal persistence 
answer with ‘‘ pecia.’’ He says that it 
was enough to make him crazy, but he 
stuck to it until he succeeded. *‘ Now,”’ 
he remarked, ‘‘ you may read 1,000 words 
of a newspaper at the rate of 150 words a 
minute, and the instrument will repeat 
them without an omission.”’ 





Rev. Dr. H. M. Hart, dean of St. 
John’s cathedral, Denver, has this to say 
regarding the Ten Commandments in 
education : The Ten Commandments are 
that quantity of eternal righteousness of 
which human nature is capable. The 
Ten Commandments are the only in- 
variable moral standard the world has 
ever possessed, and those men whose 
characters have most closely attained to 
that standard have been the best men; 
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the men who have been most honored ; 
who have had the best influence on their 


_ generation, whose memories the world has 


treasured. ‘‘ Wisdom,’’ said the wisest 
man who ever lived, ‘‘wisdom is the 
principal thing ;’’ and everybody knows 
that the ancient writer wrote truth when 
he said: ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.’’ When that man 
whom God raised up to try to the fullest 
every scheme human nature has proposed 
for the securing of happiness reached the 
end of his career, having traveled every 
road to its farthest end, and declared of 
each one: ‘‘It is vanity; all, all is 
vanity,’’ Solomon bequeathed to his race 
the result of his vast experience. Let us 
hear the conclusion of the matter. He 
wrote ; ‘‘Fear God and keep his command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man.’’ 





Do you wish ‘for a kindness? Be kind. 
Do you wish for atruth? Be true. 

What you give of yourself you find, 
Your world is a reflex of you. 


For life is a mirror. You smile, 
And a smile is your sure return. 

Bear hate in your heart, and erewhile 
All your world with hatred will burn. 


Set love against love; every deed 
Sha'l, armed as a fate, recoil; 

You shall gather your fruit from the seed 
You cast yourself in the soil. 





‘*T HAVE friends whose society is de- 
lightful to me; persons of all countries 
and all ages, distinguished in war, in 
council, and in letters. Easy to live 
with, always at my command, they come 
at my call and return when I desire them; 
they are never out of humor, and they 
answer all my questions with readiness. 
Some present before me, in review, the 
events of past ages; others reveal to me 
the secrets of nature, these teach me how 
to live, and those how to die; these 
dispel my melancholy by their mirth, 
and amuse me by their sallies of wit, and 
some there are that prepare my soul to 
suffer everything, to desire nothing and 
to become thoroughly acquainted with 
itself. As a reward for such services 
they require only a corner of my little 
house, where they may be sheltered from 
the depredations of their enemies.’’ 





A BRISK daily walk, or a ride on horse- 
back, beats any more elaborate forms of 
physical exercise for simplicity combined 
with efficiency. In walking, especially 
if the ground is somewhat undulating, a 
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into natural and easy play, sufficient, at 
any rate, to stimulate the circulation, 
which in its turn compels full expansion 
of the lungs and due aération of the blood. 
The professional or business man re- 
quires no more than this to keep him fit 
for his duties, provided he follows the 
ordinary rules of health in respect to 
bathing, eating, drinking and clothing. 
If he 1s afflicted with a sluggish liver, 
indigestion or inactivity of the alimen- 
tary canal as a whole, a man may derive 
more benefit to health on horseback ; but 
that is really a curative form of exercise. 





PRECEPT freezes while example warms. 
Precept addresses us, example lays hold 
on us. Precept is a marble statue, ex- 
ample glows with life—a thing of flesh 
and blood.—G/adstone. 
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T must be apparent to any intelligent 
observer that while in a period of 
marvelous national prosperity, we are 
also living in a period of remarkable un- 
rest. There is in many places an undis- 
guised fear that our beautiful ship of 
state may be driven upon the rocks. The 
chief cause of it all is the marvelous 
growth and power of corporations, and 
the relation of these to the individua!. 

In the December number of the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Illustrated Magazine’’ Judge P. S. 
Grosscup, of Chicago, contributes one of 
the ablest and sanest articles that it has 
been our privilege to read, on the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Who shall own America?’ Be- 
lieving this to be a moral question, we 
attempt to give a condensation of the 
article, the meagerness of which will be 
apparent when we remember that the 
original covers twenty-one columns of the 
magazine. Speaking of the present pre- 
ponderance of the corporation, the judge 
Says: 

‘* Take for illustration our present-day 
facilities for transportation. Every rail- 
road right of. way is owned by a corpora- 
tion. The road-bed upon which the rails 
are laid was constructed by an incorpor- 
ated construction company employing 
implements made by incorporated manu- 
factories. The rails are the output of 
corporations, from the ore mines of Mich- 
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igan and the coal fields of Pennsylvania 
| to the rolling mills of Pittsburg and South 
Chicago. From their steel frames down 
to the electric buttons, the cars used are 
the products of corporations. The whole 
operation is a corporate operation—the 
patron coming in touch with the individ- 
ual only as such individual represents a 
corporate master. 

‘Or turn from this, the railroad, the 
greatest single enterprise in America, to 
the commonest—the supply of the food 
we eat and the clothes we wear. Our 
shoes are from a corporation last, our 
clothing from a corporation loom. The 
butcher of to-day is a corporation. A 
corporation gathers for us the fruits that 
go upon our tables. The loaf of bread 
as it comes to us is almost exclusively a 
corporation product. . 

‘*From whatever point of view then, 
visual to the mind and eye, we may look 
at it, the domain of property, covered by 
the corporation, stands out as the great 
central fact in the industrial life of the 
century that is just opened.’’ 

Contrasting this situation with former 
conditions, he says: 

‘‘ America, from the beginning, has 

been a nation of individual property 
holders. . . . No nation in the history of 
the world ever fell into a heritage so vast 
—the inheritance directly from nature of 
more than two billion acres of land, avail- 
able for cultivation and open, therefore, 
to some character of ownership. . 
Many ways of dealing with the landed 
domain lay open. . . . The way that was 
chosen was neither the way of large in- 
dividual estates, nor the public ownership 
way. ‘The way chosen was to distribute 
widely among the individuals in the or- 
dinary walks of life the ownership of this 
landed domain, and the pre-emption and 
homestead acts had in fact that result. 
And the great prosperity that has come 
to us as a people is due to the wisdom 
that so managed the distribution of that 
domain that the whole face of our tillable 
soil presents, to-day, a population of in- 
dividual proprietors,—a proprietorship so 
widely individualized that it can be truth- 
fully said of the farms of America that 
they belong to the people... . . 

“But the new great domain of pro- 
perty, covered by the corporation, was 
not thus peopleized and humanized. 
Events did not occur here as they occured 
in the landed domain. Instead of putting 








this new domain under policy that would 
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widely and equitably distribute its pro- 
perty creations among the people, it was 
leit to the corporation, and the corpora- 
tion, as soon as born out of the loins of 
the State, was abandoned and left to shift 
for itself. 

‘Out of this indifference—morally, 
this connivance—have come corporations 
bankrupt the day they were born. . 

Out of this connivance and indifference 
have come the corporation built solely to 
promote the personal scheme of its sup- 
posed trustees. Their number is legion.” 
= effect of this new order is described 
thus: 

‘First of all, perhaps, it brought on 
that money-madness that brands us as a 
people from nearly all the other peoples 
of the earth. . . . A passion for the mir- 
aculous took possession of us.. . . And 
grab was preached as the legitimate gos- 
pel of the times. 

‘*Another effect, closely interwoven 
with the one just stated, has been the 
exclusion of the laboring man from part 
proprietorship in the property of the trade 
to which he is attached. The exclusion 
is almost complete. With few exceptions, 
the man who works with his hands does 
not even own the tool that is in his hands; 
so that, to the extent that private pro 
perty is an institution of the country, the 
laboring man has become.almost an alien. 

. . - And on this account more than 
any other, has grown up that strained re- 
lation between labor and capital; that 
unnatural attitude that marks them, not 
as friends having a common interest, but 
as belligerents, constantly at war, or 
sleeping upon their arms. 

‘*Still another effect is the practical ex- 
clusion from proprietorship of the people 
with savings actually accumulated—sav- 
ings ready to be counted out in dollars 
and cents. . . The deposits remain the 
wealth of the people. But the corporate 
enterprises founded upon that wealth, 
nurtured by it, without access to which 
the corporate enterprises would them- 
selves be impossible, are the exclusive 
property of the few who have been able 
to obtain the ear of the directors of the 
insurance companies and the banks.’’ 

But better, it seems to me, than the 
clear characterization of conditions is the 
remedy proposed : 

‘*One thing is sure: We should not 
turn to mad remedies,—deal with the in- 
stitutions of the new domain as an en- 
dangered people would deal with a mad 
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dog. It is one thing to destroy, another 
to reconstruct. What we want in the 
solution of the problem before us is not 
some supposed retribution ; what we want 
is reform,—some practical, workable re- 
form. . « ; 

‘‘ The beginning of the way is national 
incorporation. I am for national incor- 
poration as the foundation upon which to 
build,—the sole way in which the work 
of reorganization can goon under the eye 
of one master, instead of five and forty 
masters. . ° 

‘*Contributory to this work of recon- 
struction, a few general principles may 
be suggested, the first of which is, that 
the new corporation must be constructed 
on lines of simplicity. There never has 
been need, from any sound financial or 
economic point of view, for the labyrin- 
thian constructions that seem the order 
of the day—securities so overlying each 
other and often so involved, that no one 
not an expert buying a security can lo- 
cate his claim. Two classes of securities 
ought in every case to be sufficient—the 
security that represents actual cash paid 
in, or its equivalent in property, and the 
security that may be issued from time to 
time as the value of the property actually 
increases, and to cover such increased 
value... . 

‘* Provision should be made to interest 
labor in ownership. The securities is- 
sued on account of increased value should 
be issued only as the increase is shown, 
not by prediction or expectation, but by 
such experience as proves the fact, and 
provision should be made that such se- 
curities may be divided equitably between 
the capital invested and the labor put in, 
and expedients be adopted to encourage 
corporations formed on that basis. 

‘The corporation being trustee for its 
owners, the government must be given 
opportunity to exercise a constant watch 
that the trust is executed... . 

‘*Provision should be made for a goy- 
ernment exchange, or a private exchange 
under government supervision could be 
bought and sold... . 

The great fact of to-day is the domain 
of private property under corporate owner- 
ship. Widely and individually owned, 
in accordance with the instincts of a 
republican people, this new domain would 
be the pride of the republic. Narrowly 
owned, under processes which kept going 
are bound to narrow its ownership still 
more, this new domain is the peril of the 
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republic. The prevailing temper of the 
day is to tear it down. But the real 
problem is, not how to tear it down, nor 
how to hamper this new great domain, 
but how to honorably reclaim it from pre- 
sent conditions that, like the great landed 
domain distributed by our fathers among 
the people, this new domain may come 
likewise into the proprietorship individ- 
ually of the people. In the end some 
organization will give to this work the 
momentum of a political movement. The 
practical question is: When will some 
party set out upon this movement? With 
the cloud that already hangs over the 
horizon, seamed and streaked with flashes 
of a people’s impatience, ‘that ‘‘ When’’ 
becomes a question full of significance.’’ 
—Lutheran Observer. 


—_—— —_— 


GOOD WORK IN OHIO. 





TWO IMPORTANT NEW SCHOOL LAWS. 





HE Ohio School Improvement Feder- 
ation has, during its short three 
years’ existence, been working to create 
a wholesome educational sentiment in the 
state, 
political partisan elections and to make 
teaching a profession recognized, pro 
tected and justly compensated. In short, 
this new educational movement has la- 
bored to have a more effective school sys- 
tem. Two of its bills have been en- 
acted into laws by the last General As- 
sembly. 

Sevator Marshall N. Duval, of Jeffer- 
son county, was entrusted with these 
measures, and all the friends of public 
education will be gratified with the re- 
sults. The first is an amendment to the 
new school code. It removes school 
elections from political partisan elections. 
It requires the names of all candidates 
for member of Board of Education, how- 
ever nominated, to be placed on ballot 
without any designation, whatever, ex- 
cept ‘‘For Board of Education.” The 
whole number of ballots to be printed for 
each school district is to be divided by 
the number of candidates, and the quo- 
tient so obtained is the number of ballots 
to be printed in series of ballots. The 


names are then alphabetically arranged 
and the first series printed. Then the first 
name is placed last and the same number 
printed, and so on until each name has 
stood first on list, 


These ballots are then 
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arranged in tablets with no two bailots 
with same order of names consecutive. 
The vote is indicated by placing a cross 
at the left of the name of the person for 
whom the vote is cast. The one having 
the highest number of votes is elected, 
and the second highest and.so on, until 
the required number has been elected. 
This law will do much to place the schools 
on a true educational basis. The Austra- 
lian ballot put school elections under po- 
itical party domination. This will re- 
move a great hinderance to effective 
school work 

The other law fixes minimum salary 
for teachers with state aid for poor school 
districts. This law provides that no person 
shall be employed as teacher in any public 
school in the State of Ohio, for less than 
$40 2 month, nor for less than eight 
months a year unless in completing an 
unexpired term. Any school district 
having at least twenty times as many 
persons of school age as teachers to be em- 
ployed, and that has levied 12 mill school 
tax, nine mills of which shall go to the 
tuition fund, shall have aid from state 
treasury if it should not be able to pay 
teacher or teachers. In case a district 
should have deficit in tuition after com- 
plying with this law, the Board of Educa- 
tion is to send sworn statements of the 
amount of the deficit for eight months, to 
the county auditor and he is to forward it 
if correct to the state auditor, who is to 
issue voucher for deficit on the state 
treasurer in favor of the treasurer of the 
school district. 

This law will not affect any existing 
contract with teachers, but will be in force 
hereafter and no teacher can be employed 
for less than $40 per month. This is for 
the protection of the schools. Art. VI. 
Sec. 2. of the State Consitution requires 
the General Assembly to provide for a 
thorough aud efficient school system 
throughout the state. The last General 
Assembly has more fully met the provi- 
sions of state constitution, that have been 
overlooked quite too long, than anv other. 

It is impossible to have thorough and 
efficient schools throughout the state until 
every school district has a capable teacher 
or teachers. The state has not done its 
full duty until it has made provisions for 
such schools, so that every child in this 
great Commonwealth has a fair opportun- 
ity for a good common school edcucation. 

To protect its educational interests the 
state has required its agents—the Boards 
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of Education—to have at least eight 
months of school in all school districts of 
the state. It has in its compulsory law, 
required the parents to send their children 
to school during the whole time their 
schools are in session. The parents who 
violate this law may be fined and even 
imprisoned. The state has passed strict 
laws with heavy fines against any person, 
company or corporation employing any 
child under fourteen years of age while 
school is in session, or any child under 
sixteen without an age and schooling 
certificate from proper authority. 

But it has been found that, after all 
these precautions, the whole educational 
work may be made a farce by employing 
incompetent teachers. A false notion of 
economy has caused many communities 
to pay such small salaries that the most 
competent and successful teachers have 
left school work, and the scarcity of 
teachers has been met by the school ex- 
aminers lowering the requirement and 
granting certificates to persons who 
should not have them. 

The State of Ohio has endeavored to 
pour the oil on the ‘‘squeak’’ to insure 
efficient schools, and instructs and re- 
quires its educational agents—the Boards 
of Education—to pay not less than $40 a 
month for the teachers in the public 
school, and has guaranteed to pay the de- 
ficit from the state treasury that may 
arise in any school district that has done 
ai! it can for itself. Is this not fair? Is 
it not wise? 

The state by this act has said that ifa 
teacher is worth $40, itsagents should pay 
it, and if a person is not worth $320 per 
year or 87 cents per day, counting 365 for 
the year, heis not the person to beintrusted 
with the education of its future citizen- 
ship. The state in this act has instructed 
its educational agents—the Boards of 
Education—to manage this great educa- 
tion industry on the same business princi- 
ples necessary to make any industry a 
success. There is no one industry of so 
much importance to the whole people as 
the training of its rising generation. 
Business experience has demonstrated 
that it is more economical to employ com- 
petent persons at good living salaries, 
than to have incompetent persons at any 
price. No factory can afford to employ 
those who damage its own products. Too 
many twentieth century schools are man- 
aged on a sixteenth century policy. 

‘“‘We must have better teachers, and 
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this means better compensation for them. 
Thousands of good teachers are being 
driven from the school rooms by salaries 
inadequate to meet present living ex- 
penses. Not only the efficiency, but the 
continuance of our schools demand better 
compensation for teachers. Many schools 
are now discontinued because teachers 
cannot make a living at the salaries here- 
tofore paid in some districts,’’ says Mr. 
S. K. Mardis, of Toronto, Ohio, the effi- 
cient President of the Ohio School Im- 
provement Federation. 


OBJECTS IN HIGH SCHOOL STUDY OF 
GREEK. * 








HENRY S. SCRIBNER. 





ESTEEM it an honor to be asked to ad- 
dress you on a subject of such deep in- 
terest to me, a subject that should appeal 
to all who are interested in education. No 
matter in what department, grade or spec- 
ialty it is our duty to give instruction, 
direction, and oversight, we are all a unit 
in having at heart the great object of all 
formal education, to train the mind and 
build up the character of our scholars, and 
to do all in our power to fit them to live 
happy and useful lives. While we must in 
educational matters have regard to public 
opinion and the needs of the community, as 
students of educational problems, we should 
take the lead in elevating and directing that 
public opinion, so that our boys and girls 
may not, through ignorance, narrowness, 
and a false conception of utility, enter upon 
courses of study for which they are not 
adapted, and perhaps be cut off from follow- 
ing other lines which are better fitted to 
develop their powers and prepare them for 
their future vocation. I am not here to 
decry any study, or to pretend to say that 
the same course is of equal benefit to all 
minds. All education that deserves the 
name is good. There is not now the same 
sharp conflict between the claims of the 
classics and those of scientific studies. The 
important question now is, How may the 
distinct departments of secondary and col- 
legiate education be so enriched that the 
pupil may have the various sides of his 
nature, moral, intellectual, sesthetic, and 
physical, symetrically developed, and may 
not, in his eagerness to specialize early, 
take up his life-work with narrow and one- 
sided views of himself and of society? 
There is danger lest the demand for 
special technical and professional training 
may cause us to disregard the claims of 





* From a recent address before the Principals’ 
Round Table of Allegheny County, Pa., by 
Prof. Henry S. Scribner, of the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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liberal and humanizing studies, and that 
the insistance on the necessity of fitting the 
immature boy or girl early in the course 
for his or her special vocation, may largely 
obscure the vital aim of preparing them to 
serve intelligently and public-spiritedly the 
community, the state and the nation. In 
our country the duty of the citizen is not 
completed when he successfully and effi- 
ciently carries on his business or profession. 
Greece fell because her citizens became list- 
less and indifferent to their civic duties and 
responsibilities. 

What, I hear some one ask, has this to do 
with the study of Greek in the high school? 
It has a bearing on this question. The 
studies that on the surface seem least use- 
ful and practical are often the very ones 
that have power to awaken the mind to 
its capabilities, give it interest in the 
social and political problems of the day, 
and stimulate the will to live and work, 
not merely for self, but for the good of 
others as well. 

For surely we will all say with the old 
Roman poet, nothing human is an object of 
indifference to me. Studies which interest 
us in human nature and in the achievements 
of man in the past must form an important 

art of our secondary and higher education. 

he classics still deserve the title of the 
humanities, and are vitally connected with 
very many of the moral, social and artistic 
discussions and problems of to-day. When 
studied aright, under the direction of com- 
petent and enthusiastic teachers, they pos- 
sess not only high, disciplinary value, not 
only the key to unlock the meaning of 
words and ideas current in daily life, but 
also a wonderful power to humanize and 
liberalize the mind. Says Rosenkrantz in 
his Philosophy of Education; ‘‘ Human 
nature has shown itself in the Greek and 
Roman peoples rising to wonderfui heights 
of intellect and will power. But this does 
not state so directly the present value of 
Greek and Latin, as that they give the 
pupil the point of view of the individual 
inventors of art, science, jurisprudence, and 
hence their study is to all modern civilized 
peoples (whose culture is derivative) a study 
of their own spiritual embryology, and 
—— indispensible to direct self-knowl- 
edge.”’ 

In order that we may not approach the 
question in a narrow or partisan spirit, it 
may be well to preface our consideration ot 


the intrinsic value of Greek to the com-’ 


munity by a brief inquiry into the purpose 
and aim of the public high school. 

Two different tendencies or traditions 
were at work in shaping the high school. 
These were the academic or scholastic, in- 
herited from the academies and colleges, 
and the democratic or popular, coming up 
from the lower schools. The latter impulse 
represents the same influence on a higher 
plane which Horace Mann in particular 
exerted in his great work of enriching and 
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broadening the scope of the elementary and 
grammar schools. The high school is the 
product of two forces, the aristocratic, in its 
best sense, which would preserve and hand 
down the wisdom and culture of the past, 
and the democratic idea, standing tor a 
broader opportunity, but placing all on the 
same level, with little regard for differences 
in the mental make up of the pupil, or for 
his future work in life. 

Herein lies the opportunity and responsi- 
bility of the high school. Its main object 
now is not to prepare for college, but for 
life. It seems to me that it can attain to 
its highest usefulness when it fulfils both of 
these tasks. Those who advocate cutting 
out the classic from the high school would 
cut off the people in a large measure from a 
knowledge of the past, and thus leave them 
without an intelligent comprehension of 
many sides of modern civilization. Many 
think that the high school is destined to be 
the people’s college, with advanced studies, 
a complicated elective system and very high 
standards of scholarship. This seems to be 
the tendency in Greater New York. 

Elsewhere the vocational and commercial 
side is emphasized. With the immense 
development of industries and business 
interests, there is a growing demand for 
industrial, technical and commercial high 
schoois. This is as it should be. Great 
care, however, ought to be taken that lan- 
guage, literature, and history be not put in 
the background in these special schools. 

In an industrial community such as ours, 
there is danger that the excessive value set 
on material things, and the eagerness to 
realize immediate money returns on all 
education, may divert public attention from 
the other important function of the high 
school, z. ¢., that of transmitting the culture 
and learning of the past on to coming gen- 
erations. If this is lost sight of, a narrow, 
utilitarian spirit will prevail in our second- 
ary education, no matter, how fine may be 
the equipment and outfit for the practical 
study of technical and applied science. The 
material prosperity of a nation is too dearly 
bought, if it disregards the highest educa- 
tional ideals, and slights the legacy it in- 
herits from the past. 

Professor Dewey has well said: ‘‘ Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, and eternal 
care and nurture are the price of maintain- 
ing the precious conquest of the past,—of 
preventing a relapse into Philistinism,— 
that combination of superficial enlighten- 
ment and dogmatic crudity.’’ 

Believing then that it is the province of 
the high school to supply the educational 
needs of the community even more widely 
than at present, to become a center of cul- 
ture, where in addition to the regular school 
discipline, instruction in music, art, social 
and domestic science, and in many lines of 
the technical and practical arts, shall be 
offered free of cost, to young and old, in 
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now enquire what is the object and use of 
Greek in the high school ? 

Doubtless Greek will always appeal to the 
minority, and heaven forbid that all boys 
and girls should be forced tostudy it! Two 
years at least of Latin should be required of 
all pupils, no matter what may be their 
aim. The extraordinary increase in the 
number of pupils studying Latin in our 
public schools during the last decade in- 
dicates that this is the conviction of the 
American people. Greek has also increased 
in the actual numbers studying it, though 
not relatively with the increase in the high 
school enrollment. 

To very many minds, however, Greek is 
of greater interest and value than Latin, and 
amply repays the time and labor expended 
upon it. What a wonderfully stimulating 
effect the study of Greek had upon the great 
nations, on Italy, France, England, and 
Germany, at important periods in their 
history, and upon the minds of men who 
were leaders in their day and generation ! 
Why should not this inspiring intellectual 
influence emanate from our high schools 
and thus make its way more readily among 
the people? The classical high school de- 
partment with Greek must do its part along 
with the other departments in the noble 
work of education so essential to the true 
welfare of our country. It is the province 
of Greek studies to inculcate high ideals in 
literature, science, art and government. 
Education fails of its best fruit if it does 
not stimulate to service, and intelligently 
administer to the social needs of the com- 
munity. The relation of our schools to 
society is only just beginning to be recog- 
nized. I do not refer to any actual work on 
part of pupils among the poor and depraved 
classes, though this is becoming the pro- 
vince of the educated. But our social sys- 
tem is exceedingly complex and requires 
wide and careful study. It is of immense 
value to the community to have even a few 
devoting themselves to a study so rich as 
Greek, a study which gives at first hand a 
knowledge of the sources of much of the 
best in our civilization. 

Let me here call to your attention a few 
points from an address by Chancellor An- 
drews of the University of Nebraska on, 
The Social Need of Greek, which were urged 
upon the attention of the public in the last 
report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

1. Social and not merely individual needs 
should be borne in mind in all large edu- 
cational planning. 

2. All believers in a rich and rounded 
social education should think, speak, and 
act, appreciatively, towards Greek study. 

2. Colleges and high schools with reason- 
ably ample facilities should be encouraged 
to continue teaching Greek if already doing 
so; if not, to begin. 

4. Since the excellence of Greek disci- 
pline is less obvious than most studies, 
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teachers should see that pupils likely to profit 
by it in a high degree at least considcr this 
discipline, and should advise their pupils, if 
they wish and such a course is possible, to 
elect and pursue Greek. 

5. Pupils in Greck who show a special 
ability and taste for it should be urged to 
the utmost proficiency in it. 

6. Intending students of ancient history 
or literature should be warned that they 
will never be able to push to ultimacy any 
inquiry in those fields unless they havea 
reading knowledge of Greek. I will add 
a further attested truth that those who ex- 
pect to become teachers of English or any 
other modern language, of history and phil- 
osophy, will be seriously handicapped in 
their profession if they have never studied 
Greek. 

In urging the usefulness of a knowledge 
of Greek for our high school pupils it is 
well to recall a few of the contributions of 
Greek toourown civilization. With the ex- 
ception of Great Britain no modern nation 
possesses anything like the genius for 
colonization which belonged to the Greeks. 
Though clever and shrewd in commerce, 
they were not like the Phoenicians actuated 
merely by a commercial and materialistic 
spirit. Greek colonists carried with them 
the capacity for government, a love of 
science and art, and a patriotic spirit which 
kept them trueto their native language and 
separate from the surrounding nations. 
Hence before the rise of the Roman power 
Greece was coterminous with the civilized 
world. Alexandria became the rival of 
Athens as a seat of learning. Greece was 
the teacher of the world. All-conquering 
Rome in literature, science, art, and largely 
in her educational training, became her 
conscious and willing pupil. The best of 
Latin literature is almost a sealed book to 
those who know no Greek.? 

Greek and Roman paganism finally had 
to succumb to a new and mighty influence 
from Jerusalem. But Hebrewism could 
never, humanly speaking, have made its 
conquest of the world without Hellenism. 
It was Paul of Tarsus with his Greek educa- 
tion, ‘‘who gave Christian doctrines their 
first philosophic form, outlining theology 
for all time.’’ After the capital of the world 
was transferred from Rome to Byzantium, 
for centuries the fire of Greek civilization 
burned, though often dimly, on the banks. 
of the Bosphorus. At a critical moment in 
history, when for a short time all Europe 
was held in the grip of one great man, Greek 
learning and culture were taught at the 
court of Charlemagne. Then for some cen- 
turies, amid war and confusion, while the 
states of Europe were forming, intellectual 
darkness and superstition prevailed. 

Again came an awakening. The classical 
renaissance roused the people from their 
slumber, and the revival of a knowledge of 
Greek and Roman literature, art, and free 
institutions, especially in Italy, started the 
European states on their own course. 
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We who pride ourselves on our free insti- 
tutions should remember that Greece was 
the teacher of the modern world in politics 
and democracy. ‘‘The twelve tables of 
Roman law and the Servian constitution ot 
Rome were drawn up after the study ot 
Grecian models and maxims.’’ It should 
be said, of course, that the great fabric ot 
Roman juris sprudence is due to the genius 
of Rome. But the influence of Plato’s 
Republic and of Aristotle’s Politics have 
affected all great modern political thinkers. 
Even the founders of our own constitution 
were profound students of the Greek and 
Romar republics. 

The above considerations, one might say, 
seem to be a plea for a more thorough study 
of history and political science. True, but 
a knowledge of the work of the Greeks at 
first hand is the best incentive and prepara- 
tion forsuch study. The reading of Thucy- 
dides, Plato, and Demosthenes in the orig- 
inal is a kind of training in patriotism. 
Our young men need a higher appreciation 
of the value of liberty and of free govern- 
ment. The old Greck view of the self- 
sacrifice of the individual for the good of 
the state contains many useful lessons for 
us to-day. We have not yet thoroughly 
learned, however democratic may be our 
laws and constitutions, how to harmonize 
the good of the individual with that of the 
community at large. 

Again, the study of Greek is of practical 
value for our high school boys who expect 
to go into the professions. Is it not of the 
utmost importance that law, medicine, and 
divinity be kept on a high intellectual and 
moral plane? Countless words used in the 
sciences, in philosophy, and theology are 
difficult to understand for one who has had 
no Greek. It is the testimony of many 
college teachers that the study of Greek is 
of the highest benefit as a training in 
analysis and induction, required in scien- 
tific work. A recent article in the New 
York Independent by the Professor of Biol- 
ogy in Amherst College, from his own ex- 
perience with students, strongly advocates 
this view. Moreover, a real knowledge of 

very many English words of Greek and 
Latin origin, freighted with historic mean- 
ing, embodying theological, philosophical 
and political ideas that have exerted great 
influence in the past, cannot well be ac- 
quired without a first hand study of the 
original tongues. 

It is a practical question whether French 
or German should take the place of Greek 
in our schools. In many communities, 
especially where there is a large German 
element, we find German practically oust- 
ing Greek as an elective study. It is un- 
fortunate that often in his zeal for his own 
subject, the German teacher should cut off 
the pupil of a literary bent from ever learn- 
ing Greek; for it is harder to acquire a 


knowledge of Greek later on in life, than of 
German. 
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either Latin or Germar begun in the ward 
school, so that two and, if possible, three 
years of Greek may be carried on in the 
high school, without the present conflict. 
Without intending any reflection on the 
importance of German, I would state that 
the mental training from the study of Greek 
is far superior to that obtained from the 
study of any modern foreign language. 
What is the reason for this? It is the very 


| fundamental difference between them that 


makes the former superior to the latter. 
The culture and thought forms of all mod- 
ern European languages are quite kindred, 
and widely different from those of the clas- 
sical languages. Inthe latter we meet with 
inflections and idioms which when put to- 
gether in sentences require constant ob- 
servation and reasoning to comprehend. 
In Greek and Latin we acquire a new set of 
ideas which do not now actively exist, but 
which we must understand if our own de- 
rived civilization be not a dark riddle to us. 
By such a process our intellectual horizon 
is constantly broadened; we compare and 
hence strengthen our judgment. We come 
to appreciate intellectual freedom and toler- 
ance, and go through a mental enlighten- 
ment, similar to, but far more valuable than 
that effected by foreign travel. 

Accurate and elegant translation from 
Greek or Latin is a more helpful exercise in 
English than translation from a modern 
foreign tongue. As a training in literary 
expression, some would place it even higher 
for school work than writing original es- 
says and themes. James Russell Lowell 
was very emphatic in urging the importance 
ned carefully rendering the classics into Eng- 
ish. 

The more thorough and systematic study 
of rhetoric and English literature in our 
high school within the last ten years is to 
be highly commended. Now the close re- 
lation of Greek literature to the best of our 
great English literature is a strong reason 
for encouraging Greek studies. All modern 
literature has initiated the forms of prose 
and poetry originated and perfected by the 
Greeks. In epic poetry, Dante, Tasso, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Scott, Browning 
and Tennyson followed in the footsteps 
of Homer and Virgil. The Attic drama 
profoundly influenced the Elizabethan. 
Shakespeare, though he discarded the uni- 
ties and was the greatest of the romantic 
school, embodies the spirit of the revival of 
learning. Much of our finest poetry is re- 
plete with Greek words, allusions and ideas, 
sometimes even when the individual poets 
had very scanty knowledge of Greek. Shel- 
ley, Keats, Tennyson and Browning, not to 
mention several of the foremost American 
poets, are Greek in spirit and full of al- 
lusions to the Greek and Latin poets. The 
creative imagination and lucid reasoning of 
the Greeks may be seen in both the form 
and content of much of the best English 
literature. Hence, even a proper introduc- 
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tion to the study of our literature can 
scarcely be made at school without a study 
of Greek and Latin. The cultivation of the 
literary spirit, of the love of books and read- 
ing, of a desire of knowledge for its own 
sake as well as for the benefits which it may 
confer, this is more likely to be found in the 
classical student than in one who has never 
studied the masterpieces of Greece and 
Rome. 

This is an age of specialization, and the 
tendency is apparent in many of our high 
schools. The standard of scholarship de- 
manded of teachers is constantly rising. 
But is there not a danger that, along with 
the elective system, such specialization may 
have a narrowing effect on the minds of our 
high school pupils? Great specialization 
belongs rather to the professional school and 
to the university. The teacher of mathe- 
matics or of science should be a man of 
broad and liberal spirit. He will thus more 
clearly perceive the relation and interaction 
of all the sciences. His unconscious in- 
fluence upon his scholars will be deeper, 
the greater his own breadth of view. They 
will carry with them to college or to their 
work in the world a juster and more correct 
idea of the meaning of life. 

To recur briefly to the humanizing in- 
fluence of the study of classics. If they 
help to make our minds more receptive of 
new ideas as we grow older,—they amply 
justify the labor spent on them in early 
youth. It is certain that an intelligent 
interest in art, literature and in the marvels 
of nature, a sympathy with heroic deeds 
in the struggle for mental and _ political 
freedom may be cultivated in early life by 
the study of the history and literature of 
the Greeks. The reason for this is that the 
Greek mind was wonderfully endowed with 
a love of intellectual and political liberty. 
They longed for the truth and as they came 
to know it, they became free, enlightened 
and self governed. A marked trait also 
was the love of beauty, good taste and order. 
The love and appreciation of beauty was far 
more gnerally diffused among them than 
it is among us. We can learn much from 
Greece of the importance of the beautiful in 
our individual and civic life. The power to 
enjoy beautiful objects and scenes in art 
and nature has been neglected in our public 
schools. It is well worth while to cultivate 
a taste for art, for architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and music among our high 
school pupils. Such an interest would be a 
pleasure throughout life. Education that 
contents itself with teaching only the prac- 
tical arts and sciences and neglects the cul- 
tivation of a love of the beautiful in nature, 
literature, and art, falls far short of what it 
might do in developing and ennobling the 
whole character. 

Let me, in conclusion, urge upon all who 
are engaged in the work of education to use 
your influence in having Greek given a 
place in the high school, and as educators 
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to give some individual attention to the 
claims of Greek on your interest and re- 
gard. Classical students are generally in 
the front rank in college work and become 
leaders in their several professions and 
vocations. It is my firm conviction that 
Greek taught in the high school by a cap- 
able and enthusiastic instructor must have 
an elevating influence throughout the entire 
school, improve the standard of scholarship, 
and help diffuse among the people higher 
intellectual and spiritual ideals. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE AT 
TUSKEGEE. 








BY ROBERT E. PARK, 





T the conclusion of that wonderfully 
interesting book, ‘‘ The Varieties of 
Religious Experiences,’’ Professor Wil- 
liam James tells us that one of the psy- 
chological characteristics of religion is: 
‘*A new zest, that adds itself like a gift 
to life, and takes the form either of a 
lyrical enchantment or an appeal to 
earnestness or heroism.’’ If I were to 
put in a sentence what seems to me the 
essentially religious influence of the great 
negro school which Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington has established at Tuskegee, I 
could scarcely find words that more accu- 
rately express the matter than those of 
Professor James, that I have just quoted. 
Wherever Tuskegee touches the life of 
the negro people, whether it is in the 
narrow circle of the school, or in the 
wider sphere of its influence outside, it 
seems to add a new ‘‘ zest to life’’ and 
— an appeal to earnestness and hero- 
sm. 

This fact is important, since every year 
increases the prestige of the school and 
widens the area of itsinfluence. At the 
last annual Tuskegee Negro Conference 
there were delegates, as I remember, 
from every southern state except Tennes- 
see and Virginia. Some notion of what 
Tuskegee means to the farmer may be 
gathered from the remark of a woman 
who has been one of the most faithful 
attendants of the conference: ‘I tol’ ’em 
(her sceptical neighbors) dat noth’n g’ne 
to hole me back now, Tuskegee had me 
by de han’.’’ Tuskegee stands there 
on the soil in the midst of them, a monu- 
ment to the energy of the black man and 
the good will of the whites ; and Tuske- 
gee has the farmers by ‘‘ de han’.’’ 

Since in the last analysis it is upon the 
earnestness and the integrity of these 
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patient and lonesome struggles on the 
soil that the faith men have in the future 
of the negro is based, it is by making 
them sharers in a great task, by letting 
them feel that by doing well the tasks 
imposed upon them, by getting land and 
building school houses, they are not only 
improving their own condition, but help- 
ing to regenerate the race, that Tuskegee 
has added ‘‘ new zest’’ to the life of these 
farmers and made an ‘‘appeal to their 
earnestuess and heroism.”’ 

Each year sees the circle of Tuskegee 
influence widen by the scattering of its 
graduates, most of them to the different 
parts of the South, some of them to Cuba, 
Porto Rico and Hayti. In recent years 
more of them have been going out to 
Africa. Though beyond its gates, Tus- 
kegee graduates are, however, not beyond 
its sight and influence. It still exercises 
over them, as I have said elsewhere, a 
sort of ‘‘ parochial control.’’ For many 
years past it has been the special and 
peculiar task of the Rev. Robert C. Bed- 
ford, secretary of the board of trustees, to 
visit every year as many as possible of 
the former students of Tuskegee, and to 
keep in touch by correspondence with 
those who have gone to other lands. In 
this way Tuskegee lives on as a spirit 
and a tradition in the lives of its gradu- 
ates, and the sense of loyalty to it and 
the cause it stands for gives dignity and a 


sense of moral worth tomany humble lives. | 
| ducting a canning factory, during the 


One of the most interesting incidents 
of arecent visit to Tuskegee was Mr. 
Bedford’s account to the students in 
chapel one evening of one of his tours of 
visitation to graduates of the school. 
During his tour he traversed twelve 
states and visited seven institutions con- 
ducted by or with the assistance of Tus- 
kegee graduates. In talking the matter 
over at that time, I think he named 
twenty-six institutions, some of them ob- 
scure, to be sure, which, though not for- 
mally connected in any way with Tus- 
kegee, still either because they had been 
founded by graduates of Tuskegee or 
because their teaching force was largely 
recruited from there, were maintaining 
the Tuskegee spirit, and extending its 
influence. 

There is a wonderfully beautiful and 
touching negro hymn, one of those many 
simple and child-like songs of the old 
slavery days, which runs: 

**O Lord, O my Lord; O my good Lord, 

Keep me from sinking down.” 
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Only those who know something of the 
inner life of the negro people, the vague 
aspirations of many, and the silent, pa- 
tient struggle of the few, can comprehend 
what the moral support of such a school 
as Tuskegee means to the young men 
who go out from there year after year to 
perform those humble tasks in the world 
which are prescribed to them, not always 
by the individual talents, but by the con- 
dition and social status of the race to 
which they belong. It ‘‘keeps them 
from sinking down.”’ 

If the influence of Tuskegee has been 
on the one hand to inspire with a relig- 
ious devotion those of the negro race who 
are seeking a place in the world, on the 
other its influence and example has given 
to the religious instinct and institutions 
that the negroes brought with them out 
of slavery a practical direction and def- 
initeaim. The Bible Training School at 
Tuskegee aims to give young men fitting 
for the ministry not merely a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible, but to give them 
in addition a trade, so that they can be 
to the people among whom they are sent 
aliving example of the thrift and industry 
which is the primary requisite of any per- 
manent uplift and improvement of the 
people. The Rev. E. J. Penney, chaplain 
of the school and head of the Bible Train- 
ing School, gives his pupils an illustrious 
example of the way in which industrial 
and religious work can be united by con- 


summer months when the school is no 
longer in session. 

Coming as many, if not most, of these 
young men do, direct from the farm, with 
little or no knowledge of the manifold 
organized activities for social service and 
religious education of which the modern 
church has made itself a center, they 
have an opportunity through the medium 
of the Christian Endeavor, the Y. W. C. 
A., Y. M. C. A., and the work of these 
three missionary societies and of the Hu- 
mane Society connected with the school, 
to get some definite knowledge of the aim 
and methods of modern church work. 
In addition to this, every student in the 
Bible Training School is expected to 
spend Sundays in the churches and mis- 
sion stations in the surrounding country. 
If they do not find a place where they 
can be of service, they are encouraged to 
seek new fields and help people otherwise 
neglected. In this way several new mis- 
sions have been started. 
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Here, as elsewhere, the effort is to 
stimulate the spirit of enterprise, of self- 
help and labor.toward practical ends, 
where the value of labor is measured by 
practical results. A people still primitive 
in its ideas, to whom the abstract notions, 
in which a people of higher culture has 
condensed so much that is significant, are 
still mere words, can learn only in this 
way the diffzrence between Christian 
ideals and those pagan and animal excite- 
ments which so often pass for Christianity 
among the more ignorant members of the 
race. 

The Bible Training School at Tuske- 
gee is, in short, in aims and methods, a 
mission training school. It trains its 
pupils for industrial mission work at 
home. Indeed, Tuskegee, as a whole, is 
less an industrial school than a missionary 
training institute, which, under the lea- 
dership of a great teacher, has taken upon 
itself the task of uplifting a whole people. 
—The Churchman, 


_ 


TUSKEGEE’S QUARTO-CEN- 
TENNIAL. 








BY R. W. WALLACE. 





HE attention of the entire country will 
naturally be turned towards Tuske- 
gee as for three sunny days in early April, 
when the Southland is answering to the 
wooing of the spring, she observes her 
silver jubilee. It will be the celebration 
of the founding of one of the most effi- 
cient and most prosperous schools for the 
advancement of the colored race in 
America, and will focus upon itself the 
thought and goodwill of thousands of its 
friends both North and South. 

The story of Tuskegee is an American 
idyll. Twenty-five years ago General 
Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, re- 
ceived a letter from some gentlemen in 
Alabama, asking him if he could recom- 


mend some one to take charge of a pro-' 


posed normal school for the colored peo 
ple in and about Tuskegee in that state. 
The general replied that he knew of no 
white man to suggest for the post; but ifa 
colored man would be acceptable to them 
could readily find one forthem. And he 
he mentioned Mr. Washington’s name. 
After a few days a telegram—big with 
fate—was sent to Hampton: ‘‘ Booker 
T. Washington will suit us. Send him 
at once.’’ He was promptly forwarded. 
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But the prospective principal found the 
keenest disappointment on reaching the 
new post. There was neither land, build- 
ings, nor apparatus, for the school’s 
equipment. All such things were still an 
unrealized dream. But he found what 
made him temporarily forget this lack, in 
hundreds of hungry, earnest colored 
youths eager to acquire knowledge. In 
them he saw his opportunity. From them 
came his call to heroic service. The 
houseless conditions failed to dismay him. 
The school was organiz-d in an old 
shanty, the roof of which was so leaky 
that one of the students had to hold an 
umbrella over the new preceptor’s head, 
while he heard the recitations of the oth- 
ers. On the Fourth of July, 1881, Tus- 
kegee was inaugurated, with one teacher, 
thirty students and a dilapidated shanty. 

Almost immediately, an old and aban- 
doned plantation of a hundred acres came 
into the market, and was purchased for 
the school with money generously ad- 
vanced by General Marshall of Hampton. 
The main dwelling on the plantation had 
been burned, but there was still a cabin, 
a dining room and a hen-house left. All 
these were put to use as schoolrooms until 
worthier accommodations could be fur- 
nished. Buta sense of ownership had by 
this time come to the teacher and his 
pupils. Poor as it was, Tuskegee had a 
local habitation and a name. 

And now, without following minutely 
the fortunes of the years, the kaleidoscope 
presents to-day a new and more attractive 
pattern. The Tuskegee of the present 
has a great farm of 2,500 acres, with 400 
head of milch and working cattle, 200 
horses, great flocks of fowls, an immense 
apiary, and thousands of peach, plum and 
apple trees; the farm producing all the 
needed food supplies for the 1,500 stu- 
dents and 150 teachers and helpers that 
comprise the school to-day. 

In all, Tuskegee has eighty- three build- 
ings in its plant. Besides~ recitation 
rooms and dormitories, there are wagon 
shops, a sawmill, a harness shop, a tailor 
shop, a printing plant, a model laundry, 
a canning establishment, and many other 
buildings. And it is the proud boast of 
the school that every building on the 
school premises, with the exception of 
the one with which the institution 
started, has been designed by a negro ar- 
chitect, and built by negro student labor 
under the direction of a negro builder, 
with bricks made by negro pupils in the 
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Tuskegee brickyard, of clay dug out of 
’ a bank in the school land; the wooden 
frames being made from iumber cut down 
by Tuskegee students, and sawed in the 
school mill; the roof covered with tin sol- 


dered and laid by negro pupils from the | 


school tin-shop. Even the furniture in 
the buildings is made by the boys in the 
cabinet shop. 

The value of the entire plant at Tuske- 
gee is placed at $850,000. Some idea of 
the scope of the industries of the institu- 
tion may be gained from these facts: 900 
acres of the farm have been cultivated; 
6,500 bushels of sweet potatoes have been 
raised, and 16,000 pounds of butter made 
in asingle year. One hundred and sixty- 
three iron bedsteads have been con- 
structed; thirty-six sets of new harness 
made; over one million bricks manufac- 
tured; more than half a million of bricks 
laid; 225,000 laths put on, and 9,000 
square yards of plastering done; besides 
many othere qually serviceable labors dur- 
ing a recent school year. Theaim ofthe 
school is to manufacture all that it re- 
quires; to do all its work by its own con- 
stituency; and to exact some contribution 
in labor from every student. 

Tuskegee has ventured far beyond other 
schools in its industrial studies and efforts. 
It does not disesteem nor sidetrack books, 
but makes large and worthy use of these 
in its methods of training. But it has 
been Mr. Washington's faith from the 
outset that under the present conditions 
of the colored race in the South, it is of 
much greater importance for the colored 
man to be able to make a wagon or lay a 
brick well than to be able to conjugate a 
Greek verb, or successfully wrestle with 
French idioms. From that faith he has 
never departed for a moment either at the 
solicitations of a friend or the sharp criti 
cisms of a foe. To all the suggestions 
that his school methods tend only and 
surely to thrust the colored people into 
menial service and economic labor, he de- 
clines to listen. No such fear disturbs 
his days nor haunts his nights. To make 
his race respected by making its members 
good artisans, business men and pri perty 
owners ; to cultivate in them thrift, pa- 
tience and self respect, even at the sacri- 
fice of some things that ambition would 
naturally wish to reach, is the aim that 
has seemed more and more worthy to him 


all through the testing experiences of | 


twenty five years. 
It is the saneness, as wellas the success, 
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of this method that has won for Tuskegee 
such a host of admirers and supporters in 
every section of the land. It has dislodged 
deep seated prejudices in the South as 
nothing else has been able to do so effec- 
tively, and has succeeded in opening up 
fountains of liberality in all sections that 
have surprised even those accustomed to 
charity. People are not given to devote 
more than $5,000,000 toa school of whose 
methods and aims they entertain even a 
lingering doubt. Nothing but faith in 
the institution can account for such splen- 
did generosity. The faith of its patrons 
may well be epitomized in the statement 
ot Secretary George H. Martin, of the 
Massachusetts state board of education : 
‘*T was impressed by the completeness 
and efficiency of the organization. I have 
never seen a better managed educational 
institution.”’ 

Of course no one can think of Tuske- 
gee apart from Booker Washington, any 
more than of Northfield without Moody, 
or Hull House, without Jane Addams. 
The personal element is a feature at Tus- 
kegee. No matter how many rivulets of 
influence have contributed the ever en- 
larging stream of its success, its primal 
fountains must be sought in Mr. Wash- 
ington himself. He was its originator, 
and has generaled all its forces trom its. 
initiative to the present. 

Nor is the secret of his success difficult 
to find. It lies in his common sense, his 
patience, his courtesy, his humility, his 
transparent honesty. Booker Washing- 
ton never puts on airs. Heis half white, 
but he never fails to identify himself with 
his race. He rides inthe Jim Crow cars 
in the South without railing at the con- 
ductor or the system. While Southern 
social etiquette does not permit his en- 
trance into white homes, he brings no 
railing accusation against it, but patiently 
replies: ‘‘They do not yet.understand.”’ 
He submits in silence to the deprivation 
of the civil and political rights of his peo- 
ple, not because he is indifferent to such 
rights, but because he believes they will 
be restored to them as his people shall 
prove themselves worthy of them. So he 
stands for order, system, industry, clean- 
liness, courtesy and usefulness in all the 
lines of conduct and effort, and is himself 
a bright example of them all. 

The coming anniversary cannot fail to 
bring gratification as well as thankfulness. 
to Tuskegee’s founder. In one sense it 


| will be to hima personaltriumph. That: 
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he who, as a boy, had to find a name for 
himself, as none had been assigned him, 
who slept under a sidewalk in Richmond 
on his venturesome journey to Hampton 
for a bit of schooling, should to-day be at 
the head of the most prosperous and effi- 
cient school for his race in the Black Belt 
of the South, and of all Southerners have 
the largest personal following, may amply 
justify his honest pride. But Booker 
Washington will not crown himself, as did 
the first Napoleon. Whatever bays his 
brow may wear will be placed there by 
other hands than his. His will rather 
be the gratitude that he was privileged to 
send out more than 6,000 young men and 
women to make Southern fields more 
fruitful, to make the rude cabin yield to 
the pretty and comfortable home, and 
even to make the sands of the Soudan 
white with cotton bolls. 

It is interesting to know that the Me- 
morial fund in remembrance of the late 
President William H. Baldwin, of the 
Long Island Railroad has been completed 
and that at the anniversary the $150,000 
subscribed will be turned over to Tuske- 
gee, to which Mr. Baldwin gave so much 
of his time and affection. And we would 
not be surprised if the friends of Tuskegee 
were to make this gift the inspiration to 
greatly increase the school’s endowment 
as they gather in force at the celebration. 
Such would be a memorable feature of the 
happy occasion.—/ourn. of Education. 


_— 


**DOERS OF DEEDS.”’ 








N extract from a little country news- 
paper published in a hamlet in the re- 
mote part of one of the far Western States 
has been going the rounds because it evi- 
dently excited the merriment of those who 
have selected it ; 
‘* AJl the strong debaters of District No. 
4 men in the assembly room over Wilson’s 
Harness Emporium last Friday night met 
and debated that great subject, ‘Which is 
the Mightier, the Sword or the Pen ?? The 
advocates of the cold steel had the judges 
with them. If the editor of this paper 
had been one of the referees the defenders 
of the scribes might have had a better run 
for their argument, but nothing different 
was to be expected from such ‘ practical’ 
judges as a railroad section boss. a road 
supervisor and a lumberman who recog- 
nize only those forces in life which bump 
up against us.’’ 


“DOERS OF DEEDS.” | 
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Doers of deeds have always elicited the 
popular suffrages, The debate is an an- 
cient one which began at the dawn of 
civilization and will always continue. 
Perhaps the most stately and the most 
amusing specimen of this weighing of the 
relative merits of the doers and the 
preachers, the actors and the sayers, the 
materialists and the idealists, is the noble 
disquisition written by Cervantes four 
hundred years ago in his ‘‘Don Quixote,”’ 
which is the most notable book in the 
world treating of the aspirations of lofty 
minds and souls in the irrepressible con- 
flict with the common things of every-day 
life. 

Cervantes, speaking in the person of 
Don Quixote, after nicely balancing the 
respective merits of the soldier and the 
poet or scholar, seemed strangely enough 
inclined to award the palm to the soldier 
who does things. Cervantes the soldier, 
who lost an arm in Spain’s mighty strug- 
gle for glory, could have accomplished 
little as one common soldier; but Cer- 
vantes the writer killed at one decisive 
stroke the practice of reading ridiculous 
books on knight errantry and snuffed out 
the fantastic follies of chivalry, after the 
exhortations of the clergy and the power 
of the civil authority had failed utterly ta 
make any impression. 

The world is filled with instances ot 
the vast continuing power exerted by the 
“‘theorists’’ and ‘‘impracticable’’ persons. 
The Marquis Beccaria wrote a little trea- 
tise in 1764 entitled ‘‘Crimes and Punish- 
ments.’’ At that time the depths of in- 
famy were sounded in prison management 
and in the punishment of crimes and mis- 
demeanors. The most horrible tortures 
were inflicted upon those who had for 
one reason or another come under the 
judicial ban. The effect of Beccaria’s 
pamphlet was immediate. Within less 
than two years his arguments were known 
and heeded in every civilized capital. The 
treatise was translated into twenty-two 
languages, and terrible cruelties, such as 
“‘breaking on the wheel’’ were every- 
where abolished. Beccaria’s plea was 
the blessed word in season. France 
stopped her barbarities; Prussia became 
more humane ; Catherine of Russia issued 
instructions to her officials based on the 
pamphlet, and the movement thus begun 
was later carried to further lengths by 
the noble Howard of England. 

The power of Wilberforce’s tongue 
and pen on the institution of slavery is as 
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well known as is that of our own Garrison. 
Milton’s ‘‘Areopagitica,’’ or tract in de- 
fense of free printing or free speech, is 
one of the great watchwords of liberty, 
and has become a part of the heritage of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. The highest 
courts of England early took judicial 
cognizance of the tract, and the principles 
supported in it are embodied in our Con- 
stitutions and are among the most pre- 
cious safeguards of our liberty. Lincoln, 
as a talker, wasa great doer. His part 
in the debates with Stephen A. Douglas 
and his Brooklyn and other speeches at 
critical moments were decisive acts of 
statemanship which helped to sway our 
eestinies. 


Chief Justice Marshall delivered a- 


series of decisions in the Supreme Court 
of the United States in which the most 
vital questions concerning the nature of 
our republican form of government were 
involved. Asa welder of the Federal 
system into a national fabric which with- 
stood the shocks of civil war he performed 
deeds which no general on the field could 
equal. 

The great example of the power of pure 
mind and conscience in statesmanship is 
to be found in the person of Edmund 
Burke. His speeches embodied the wisest 
political philosophy and the most enlight- 
ened and humane governmental policies. 
He lost at the time, ‘‘but, losing, won.’’ 
George III and Lord North, who had 
their way, hurled their armies against 
America and their country met its great- 
est disaster. But Burke’s speeches on 
conciliation go reverberating down the 
ages, and his principles to-day guide Great 
Britain itself in dealing with colonies. 

These striking examples from the com- 
monplaces of history merely indicate 
what every one who can reason in an ele- 
mentary fashion knows full well—that 
the debates on sword and pen and the 
like are very ridiculous because men 
who think, write, preach, teach are just 
as much the doers as any other class. 
But Americans are so intensely practical 
that they are prone to take Shakespeare’s 
words too literally ; 

‘* Tis well said again, 


And ’tis a kind of good deed to say well ; 
And yet words are no deeds.” 


Let us not believe it. A distinguished 
American once said that he was not in 
the least concerned to have young Amer- 
icans taught to be good business men or 
to be ‘‘ successful’? commercially ; they 
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were too busy with that idea already. 
He would have them taught that there 
should be some other end in view besides 
the making of money, and that the real 
needs of the time were the idealists, 
teachers, preachers, scientists and states- 
men who should teach constantly those 


‘* Truths that wake 
To perish never.” 


OF ENGLISH VOICES. 








J. S. KIEFFER, D. D. 





““ You speak a different language in 
America, but you are so clever, you know, 
that you are able to understand us here 
in England, when we speak English.’’ 
This curious remark was made by an 
Englishman to one of the Rhodes scholars 
at Oxford. Inspite of the compliment to 
their cleverness, Americans would resent 
the suggestion that English is not spoken 
in their country ; on the contrary, they 
would affirm, not only that it is spoken 
there, but that it is spoken properly and 
correctly. It may well be admitted, 
however, that the English language is 
spoken in England with so much differ- 
ence of tone and accent that it seems, at 
times, to be almost a different language. 
It produces upon an American the im- 
pression of something in a measure new, 
strange, foreign; it is not, perhaps, at 
first easily understood. Nevertheless, 
the English manner of speaking English 
is found to be very interesting and agree- 
able. It is so because it is genuine and 
real. Because of its difference it may at 
first indeed produce an impression, or 
cause a suspicion of affectation ; but it is 
immediately perceived to be entirely nat- 
ural and unaffected. One occasionally 
hears the English manner of speaking 
language imitated by Americans ; of this 
it cannot be said that it is interesting and 
agreeable. On the contrary, it is inter- 
esting and disagreeable ; it is so because 
of its affectation and pretense ; one would 
far rather hear these Americans speak in 
their own natural, honest, unaffected 
American way. All genuine things are 
good; all imitations are bad. ‘‘Fish is 
good, but fishy is bad.’’ 

The English way of speaking English 
is agreeable partly, or perhaps chiefly, 
because of the English voice. This is, 
for the most part, gentle, soft, low ; what- 
ever is loud, harsh, rasping, seems to have 
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been, whether by climate or culture, 
eliminated from it. Elimination and 
elision seem indeed to be, in more senses 
than one, characteristic of the English 
manner of speaking the language. Words 
are clipped, letters and even syllables are 
elided, but evidently always in the way 
of subtituting what is soft and low’ for 
what is loud and harsh. One is made 
aware of this in many ways. To usea 
trifling matter as an illustration, one of 
the first things which awakened our curi- 
osity was a certain word or sound, which 
we heard everywhere, from porters at the 
railway station, from waiters in hotels, 
from drivers of cabs, from those who 
waited on one in the shops. It produced 
the impression of something half heard, 
of asentence or phrase only the latter 
portion of which had emerged into audi- 
bility. There were traces and sugges- 
tions, indeed, of something going before 
what was heard, but these were indistinct. 
The sound, always gentle, soft and low, 
resembled that of the word ‘‘cue.’’ The 
more proper way of spelling it would be 
‘*kyou.’’ For one quickly learned that 
the expression in question was nothing 
else than that of ‘‘Thank you.’’ Say 
‘“’Thank you’”’ and elide all that precedes 
the ‘‘k”’; let this portion of the phrase 
be submerged or semi-submerged beneath 
the surface of audibility, and you will 
have the curious sound to which we are 
referring. It was very interesting to hear, 
spoken with so much gentleness and 
politeness. It is heard sometimes under 
singular and unexpected circumstances, 
An American friend told us that, hurry- 
ing around a street corner, he had run 
against an apple woman, almost upsetting 
her and her basket of apples. He turned 
and apologized. She, on her part, gath- 
ering herself and her apples together, 
simply said, in a soft, low voice, ‘‘ kyou.’’ 
Only this, and nothing more. 

Some voices were heard by us in Eng- 
land which ‘‘haunt our memory still.’’ 
One of these was heard in Westminster 
Abbey ; it was the voice, not of any dis- 
tinguished preacher, but of a mere guide. 
The man, the personage as we may well 
call him, to whom this voice belonged 
came to us at the close of an afternoon 
service in the Abbey to conduct a consid- 
erable party of visitors through the 
chapels. Arrayed in a black gown, of an 
impressive dignity of form, countenance 
and manner, it was hard to avoid the be- 
lief that he was some eminent ecclesias- 
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tical dignitary, who, for the time being, 
had condescended to act, as Dean 
Stdhley -used sometimes to act, in the 
capacity of guide to this company of trans- 
Atlantic visitors to the great Abbey. 
Indeed, it was only after the transaction 
was over, when, to our great scandal, we 
found this same man joking with a ser- 
vant girl before the chancel-railing, that 
the illusion was entirely dispelled from 
our mind, and we discovered his vocation 
to be actually what it seemed to be, that 
of an ordinary guide. : 

However, though no bishop, this man 
had a voice and a manner the possession 
of which a bishop might well envy. 
What a charm that man’s voice had! 
What intonations and inflections it knew ! 
What a “‘ magnificent drop ’’ there was 
to it! What melody there was in it! It 
seemed to us a perfect voice. As he con- 
ducted us through the chapels, briefly 
rehearsing the historical events recalled 
by the tombs of the kings and princes 
buried within them, giving us, in few 
words and in the most interesting man- 
ner, just the information which the visi- 
tor would most desire to receive, we 
could hardly attend perfectly to the sub- 
stance of what he was saying, for admir- 
ation of his manner of saying it. Prac- 
tice had made him perfect in his work. 
He knew just what to include in and 
what to omit from his story ; he kixew, 
also, how to tell it in the most impressive 
manner. The writer fell to thinking of 
the important relation which exists be- 
tween matter and manner, and how they 
are often divorced the one from the other. 
Here was a man, without any special 
message of truth to deliver to his fellow- 
men, but only with a well-learned story, 
to be told over and over again, telling it 
with a perfect voice and in a perfect man- 
ner; while it often happens that a man 
charged with a vitally important message 
of truth to be delivered to his fellow-men, 
is afflicted with a voice unmusical and 
harsh, with a manner unattractive, blun- 
dering, repellent. Things which ought 
to belong together are not always found 
together in this world of imperfect adjust- 
ments; divorce is common, not only of hus- 
band and wife (alas), but also of matter 
and manner. The case of which we are 
speaking caused us to remember a striking 
saying of Mr. W. G. Ward, one of the 
leaders, and sometimes spoken of as the 
metaphysician, of the Oxford Movement. 
It is said of him that he ‘‘ used to divide 
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his friends, and thinking people in gen- 
eral, into those who had facts and did 
not know what to do with them, and those 
who had in perfection the logical facul- 
ties, but wanted the facts to reason 
upon.”’ 

Another voice which we heard in Eng- 
land, and which still haunts our memory, 
was that of a certain curate. Of church 
to which he belonged we will not speak 
more particularly than to say that for 
certain reasons it is unusually well known 
to and especially frequented by visitors 
from all parts of the English-speaking 
world. ‘This curate, answering our ring- 
ing of the bells, met us at the church 
door, and, recognizing the writer (who 
had vainly imagined that he would not be 
so recognized) as a clergyman, declined to 
receive the usual admission fee from him 
and his party, saying he had the vicar’s 
directions so to admit clergymen of all 
denominations. He was of a slender 
form and dressed in a long, black cassock, 
reaching to his feet. The expression of 
his countenance was one of singular re- 
finement, modesty and gentleness; not 
without strength, also, for it seemed to 
tell of suffering endured and discipline 
undergone ; there was in it a certain sug- 
gestion of asceticism, together with evi- 
dence of that sweetness of temper which 
asceticism, in its higher forms, is capable 
of producing. To all this his courteous 
manner and his low and gentle voice cor- 
responded. What is the secret of the 
subtle charm which, now and then, is 
found in voice and manner; what is the 
mystery of their irresistible attraction ? 
Doubtless their mystery is the mystery of 
personality. Manner is personality mani- 
festing itself. Sir James Mackintosh de- 
fined manner as ‘‘the transpiration of 
character.’’ If this is true, it must bea 
very beautiful soul that dwells within the 
slender frame of this young curate, looks 
out of his sad eyes, and expresses itself in 
his grave and gentle manner, and, above 
all, in his marvellous voice, soft, low, 
musical. 

He went with us from place to place in 
the church, spoke to us of its history, and 
explained to us the various objects of in- 
terest which it contains. But, all the 
time, we fear we were less interested in 
these things (interesting as they were) 
than in the curate himself. He cast a 
certain spell upon us; it was sufficient 
for us just to listen to him as he spoke. 
He spoke, not volubly or extensively, but 
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in a certain thoughtful, reserved, half- 
diffident manner; speaking, indeed, all 
too little for our desire. Fain would we 
have listened to him all the afternoon. 
We begrudged the time that was lost, 
when, every now and then, he was called 
away from us to answer the ringing of the 
church-door bell, and to receive some 
new visitors. We were sorry to see him 
go, and were glad to see him return ; for, 
while we were there he always came back. 
Had we expressed those thoughts and 
feelings which found no expression what- 
ever, it would probably have been in such 
manner as this: 

O curate with the beautiful voice, 
please let me, coming from a far country, 
ask of thee afavor. Come with me apart 
for a while; get some one else to attend 
to this continual ringing of the door bell ; 
and come, let us sit down together here, 
behind this great stone pillar, in the 
**dim, religious light’’ of this ancient 
church. I know well the wall of separ- 
ation there is between us, and that thou 
canst not recognize me as a minister of 
Christ in the proper sense of the word. 
For thou art of the Church of England, 
and of the apostolic succession, while the 
portion of the Church to which I belong, 
though there is no older Protestant body 
on the face of the earth. is one in which, 
through force of circumstances, the apos- 
tolic succession has not, outwardly and 
formally, been maintained. I do not ask 
thee to recognize me as a clergyman, but 
simply asa brother man. Speak to me 
as we sit together here. I will hold my 
peace ; I will not speak ; I will not open 
my mouth ; I wish only to listen to ‘‘ the 
music of thy voice.’’ Tell me,—tell me 
about anything. Tell me the history of 
this church ; enter into details; prolong 
the story ; omit nothing. Tell me (if I 
may be so bold as to ask this) something 
about thyself. Where didst thou get 
that voice? Whence came that strange, 
sad expression of thine eyes and thy 
countenance? Hast thou seen suffering 
and known sorrow? Art thou, young as 
thou art, one of those who have eaten 
their bread with tears, and, weeping, have 
waited and watched, through the long and 
dreary night, for the coming of the 
morrow? Art thou one of ‘‘ that small, 
transfigured band, whom our world can- 
not tame’’? I know well that thou wilt 
not answer any of these questionings 
about thyself; they represent merely 
what I would like to know, and not what 
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I may expect tolearn. But speak to me, 
at least, about anything whatever ; and I 
will listen; and listen, until the dim light 
grows dimmer, and the church is dark 
and silent, and the bell at the church door 
rings no more. 

‘* Ah,’’ says my cynical friend, ‘‘ I per- 
ceive that you are idealizing again; you 
are always doing that. In all probability 
this curate of yours is a very common- 
place sort of person.’’ In reply to this 
much might besaid. For the present the 
writer contents himself with an indignant 
repudiation of the supposition that any 
one could be a common-place person who 
possessed such a face and such a voice. 
—Reformed Church Messenger. 


A BEAVER’'S REASON. 








BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 





NE of our well-known natural histor- 
ians thinks that there is no difference 
between a man’s reason and a beaver’s 
reason, because, he says, when a man 
builds a dam he first looks the ground 
over and after due deliberation decides 
upon his plan, and a beaver, he avers, 
does the same. But the difference is ob- 
vious. Beavers, under the same condi- 
tions, build the same kind of dams and 
lodges ; and all beavers do the same. In- 
stinct is uniform in its workings ; it runs 
in a groove. But reason varies endlessly 
and makes endless mistakes. Men build 
all kinds of dams and in all kinds of 
places, with all kinds of material, and for 
all kinds of uses. They exercise individ- 
ual judgement, they invent new ways 
and seek new ends, and of course often 
fail. Every man has his own measure of 
reason, be it more or less. It is largely 
personal and original with him, and fre- 
quent failure is the penalty he pays for 
this gift: 

But the individual beaver has only the 
inherited intelligence of his kind, with 
such slight addition as his experience 
may have given him. He learns to avoid 
traps, but he does not learn to improve 
upon his dam- or lodge-building, because 
he does not need to; it answers his pur- 
pose. If he had new and growing wants 
and aspirations like man, why, then he 
would no longer be a beaver. He reacts 
to outward conditions, where man re- 
flects and takes thought of things. His 
reason, if we prefer to call it such, is 





practically inerrant. It is blind, inas- 
much as it is unconscious, but it is sure, 
inasmuch as it is adequate. It is a part 
of living nature in a sense that man’s is 
not. If it makesa mistake, it is such 
as nature makes when, for instance, a hen 
produces an egg within an egg, or when 
more seeds germinate in the soil than can 
grow as plants. 

A lower animal’s intelligence, I say, 
compared with man’s is blind. It does 
not grasp the subject perceived as ours 
does. When instinct perceives an object, 
it reacts to it, or not, just as the object is, 
or is not, related to its needs of one kind 
or another. In many ways an animal is 
like a child. What comes first in the 
child is simple perception and memory 
and association of memories, and this 
makes up the main sum of an animal’s 
intelligence. The child goes on develop- 
ing till it reaches the power of reflection 
and of generalization—a stage of mental- 
ity that the animal never attains to. 

All animal life is specialized; each 
animal is an expert in its own line of 
work—the work of its tribe. Beavers do 
the work of beavers; they cut down trees 
and build dams, and all beavers do it alike 
and with the same degree of untaught 
skill. This is instinct, or unthinking 
nature. 

Ona hot day a dog will often dig down 
to fresh earth to get cooler soil to lie on. 
Or he will go and liein the creek. All 
dogs do these things. Now, if the dog 
were seen tocarry stones and sod to dam 
up the creek to make a deeper pool to lie 
in, then he would in a measure be imita- 
ting the beavers, and this, in the dog, 
could fairly be called an act of reason, 
though it is not such in the beaver, for in 
him it is an instinctive act. 

All animals of a given species are wise 
in their own way, but not in the way of 
another species. The robin could not 
build the oriole’s nest, nor the oriole 
build the robin’s nor the swallow’s. 
The cunning of the fox is not the cunning 
ofthe coon. Thesquirrel knows a good 
deal more about nuts than the rabbit does, 
but the rabbit would live where the 
squirrel would die. Both the muskrat 
and the beaver build lodges much alike, 
that is, with the entrance under water and 
an inner chamber above the water, and 
this because both are water animals with 
necessities much the same. 

Now, it is the mark of reason that it is 
endlessly adaptive, that it can apply it. 
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self to all kinds of problems, that it can 
adapt old means to new ends, or new 
means to old ends, and is capable of pro- 
gressive development. It holds what it 
gets and uses that asa fulcrum to get more. 
But this is not at all the way of animal 
instinct, which begins and ends as instinct 
and is non-progressive. 

A large part of our own lives is in- 
stinctive and void of thought. We go 
instinctively towards the warmth and 
away from the cold. All our affections 
are instinctive and do not wait upon 
the reason. Our affinities are as inde- 
pendent of our reflection as gravity is. 
Our inherited traits, the ties of race, the 
spirit of the times in which we live, the 
impressions of youth, of climate, of soil, 
of our surroundings—all influence our 
acts and often determine them without 
any conscious exercise of judgment or 
reason on our part. Then habit is all- 
potent with us, temperament is potent, 
health and ill health are potent. In- 
deed, the amount of conscious reason 
that an ordinary man uses in his life 
compared with the great umreason or 
blind impulse and inborn tendency that 
impel him, is like his artificial lights 
compared with the light of day—indis- 
pensable on special occasions, but a 
feeble matter after all. Reason is an 
artificial light in the sense that it is not 
one with the light of nature, and in the 
sense that men possess it in varying 
degrees. The lower animals have only 
a gleam of it now and then. They are 
wise as the plants and trees are wise, and 
are guided by their inborn tendencies. 

Is instinct resourceful? Can it meet 
new conditions? Can it solve a new 
problem? If so, how does it differ from 
free intelligence or judgment? I am 
inclined to think that up to a certain 
point instinct is resourceful. Thus a 
Western correspondent writes: ‘‘ At 
three different times I have pursued the 
common jack-rabbit from a level field, 
when the rabbit, coming to a furrow that 
ran at right angles to his course, jumped 
into it and, crouching down, slowly 
crept away to the end of the furrow, 
when it jumped out and ran at full speed 
again.’’ This is a good example of the 
resourcefulness of instinct—the instinct 
to escape from an enemy—an old prob- 
lem met by taking advantage of an un- 
usual opportunity. To run, to double, 
to crouch, to hide, are probably all reflex 
acts with certain animals when hunted. 
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The bird when pursued by a hawk rushes 
to cover in a tree or a bush or beneath 
some object. Last summer I saw a bald 
eagle pursuing a fish-hawk that held a 
fish in its talons. The hawk had a long 
start of the eagle, and began mounting 
upward, screaming in protest or defiance 
as it mounted. The pirate circled far 
beneath him for a few minutes, and then, 
seeing how he was distanced, turned back 
toward the ocean, and I did not witness 
the little drama in the air that I had so 
long wished to see. 

A wounded wild duck suddenly de- 
velops much cunning in escaping from 
the gunner—swimming under water, hid- 
ing by the shore with only the end of the 
bill in the air, or diving and seizing upon 
some object at the bottom, where it some- 
times remains till life is extinct. 

I once saw some farm-hands try to cap- 
ture a fatted calf that had run all summer 
in a partly wooded field, till it had be- 
come rather wild. As the calf refused to 
be cornered, the farmer shot it with his 
rifle, but only inflicted a severe wound 
in the head. The calf then became as 
wild as a deer, and scaled ferices in much 
the manner of the deer. When cornered, 
it turned and broke through the line in 
sheer desperation, and showed wonderful 


‘ resources in eluding its pursuers. It 


coursed over the hills and gained the 
mountain, where it bafled its pursuers 
for two days before it was run down and 
caught. 

All such cases show the resources of 
instinct—the instinct of fear. The skill 
of a bird in hiding its nest is very great, 
as is the cunning displayed in keeping 
the secret afterward. How careful it is 
not to betray the precious locality to the 
supposed enemy! Even the domestic 
turkey, when she hides her nest in the 
bush, if watched, approaches it by all 
manner of delays and indirections, and 
when she leaves it to feed, ususally does 
so on the wing. I look upon these and 
kindred acts as exhibiting only the re- 
soursefulness of instinct. 

I must differ from the ornithologist of 
the Bronx Zodlogical Park when he says 
in a recent paper that a bird’s affection 
for her young is not an instinct, an un- 
controllable emotion, but I quite agree 
with him that it does not differ, in kind 
at least, from the emotion of the human 
mother. In both cases the affection is 
instinctive, and not a matter of reason 
or forethought or afterthought at all. 
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The two affections differ in this, that 
one is brief and transient and the other 
is deep and lasting. Under stress of 
circumstances the bird will abandon its 
helpless young, and the human mother 
will not. When the food-supply fails, 
the lower animal will not share the last 
morsel with its young; its fierce hunger 
makes it forget them. During the cold, 
wet summer of 1903 a vast number of 
half-fledged birds—orioles, finches, war- 
blers—perished in the nest, probably from 
scarcity of insect food and the neglect of 
the mothers to cover them. 

In interpreting the action of the ani- 
mals, we so often do the thinking and 
reasoning ourselves which we attribute 
to them. Thus Mr. Beebe in the paper 
referred to says: ‘‘Birds have early 
learned to take clams or mussels in 
their beaks or claws at low tide and 
carry them out of the reach of the water 
so that at the death of the mollusk, the 
relaxation of the adductor muscle would 
permit the shell to spring open and afford 
easy access to the inmates.’’ Now, Mr. 
Beede thinks for his bird. No doubt the 
advancing tide would cause the bird to 
carry the shell fish back out of the reach 
of the waves, where it might hope to get 
at its meat, but where it would be com- 
pelled to leave the shell unopened. But 
that the bird knew the fish would die 
there and that its shell would then open— 
it is in that particular that the observer 
does the thinking. 

Two other writers upon our birds have 
stated that pelicans will gather in flocks 
along the shore, and by maneuvering 
and beating the water with their wings 
will drive the fish into the shallows, where 
they easily capture them. Here again 
the observer thinks for the observed. 
The pelicans see the fish and pursue 
them, without any plan to corner them 
‘ in shoal-water, but the inevitable result 
is that they are so cornered and captured. 
The fish are foolish, but the pelicans are 
not wise. The wisdom here attributed 
to them is human wisdom and not animal 
wisdom. 

To observe the actions of the lower 
animals and not read our own thoughts 
into them is not an easy matter. Mr. 
Beebe thinks that when in early spring 
the peacock, in the Zodlogical Park, 
timidly erects his plumes before an un- 
appreciative crow, it is merely practic- 
ing the art of showing off its gay plumes 
in anticipation of the time when it shall 





compete with its rivals before the females; 
that the vain bird wants to “‘ get its hand 
in.’”? But I should say that the peacock 
struts before the crow or before spec- 
tators because it can’t help it. The 
sexual instinct begins to flame up and 
master it. It can no more control it 
than it can control its appetite for food. 
To practice beforehand is human. Ani- 
mal practice takes the form of sponta- 
neous play. The mock battles of two 
dogs or of other animals are not con- 
scious practice on their part, but are play 
pure and simple, the same as human 
games, though their value as training is 
obvious enough. 

Animals do not have general ideas; 
they receive impressions through their 
various senses, to which they react. One 
writer says: ‘‘ There is a rudimentary 
abstraction before language. All the 
higher animals have general ideas of 
‘good-for-eating’ and ‘ not-good-for-eat- 
ing,’ quite apart from any particular 
objects of which either of these qualities 
happens to be characteristic.’’ It is at 
this point, I think, that the writer goes 
wrong. The animal has no idea at all 
about what is good to eat and what is not 
good; it is guided entirely by its senses. 
It reacts to the stimuli that reach it 
through the sight or smell, usually the 
latter. There is no mental process at all 
in the matter, not the most rudimentary 
—there is simple reaction to stimuli, as 
strictly so as when we sneeze on taking 
snuff. Man alone has ideas of what is 
good to eat and what is not good. When 
a fox prowls about a farmhouse, he has 
no general idea that there are eatable 
things there. He is simply following 
his nose ; he smells something to which 
he responds. We think for him when 
we attribute to him general ideas of what 
he is likely to find there. But whena 
man goes toa restaurant, he follows an 
idea and not his nose, he compares the 
different viands in his mind, and often 
decides beforehand what he will have. 
There is no agreement in the two cases 
at all. If, when the bird chooses the 
site for its nest, or the chipmunk or the 
woochuck the place for its hole, or the 
beaver the spot for its dam, we make 
these animals think, compare, weigh, we 
are simply putting ourselves in their 
place and making them do as we would 
do under like conditions. 

Animal life parallels human life at 
many points, but it is in another plane. 
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Something guides the lower animals, but 
it is not thought; something restrains 
them, but it is not judgment; they are 
provident without prudence; they are 
active without industry ; they are skil- 
ful without practice; they are wise with- 
out knowledge; they are rational without 
reason; they are deceptive without guile. 
They cross seas without a compass, they 
return home without guidance, they com- 
municate without language, their flocks 
act asa unit without signals or leaders. 
When they are joyful, they sing or they 
play; when they are distressed, they 
moan or they cry; when they are jealous, 
they bite or they claw, or they strike or 
they gore—and yet I do not suppose they 
experience the emotions of joy or sorrow 
or anger or love as we do, because these 
feelings in them do not involve reflection, 
memory and what we call the higher 
nature, as with us. 

The animals do not have to consult the 
almanac to know when they migrate or to 
go into winter quarters. At a certain 
time in the fall, I see the newts all mak- 
ing for the marshes; at a certain time in 
the spring, I see them all returning to 
the woods again. At one place where I 
walk I see them on the railroad track 
wandering up and down between the 
tails, trying to get across. I often lend 
them a hand. They know when and in 
what direction to go, but not in the way 
I should know under the same circum- 
stances. I should have to learn or be 
told; they know instinctively. 

We marvel at what we call the wisdom 
of nature, but how unlike our own! How 
blind, and yet in the end how sure! How 
wasteful and yet how conserving! How 
helter-skelter she sows her seed, yet be- 
hold the forest or the flowery plain. Her 
springs leap out everywhere, yet how 
inevitably their waters find their way 
into streams, the streams into rivers, and 
the rivers to the sea. Nature is an 
enginneer without science, and a builder 
without rules. 

The animals follow the tides and sea- 
sons; they find their own; the fittest and 
the luckiest survive; the struggle for life 
is sharp with them all; birds of a feather 
flock together; the young cowbirds reared 
by many different foster parents all gather 
in flocks in the fall; they know their 
kind—at least, they are attracted by their 
kind. 

A correspondent asks me if I do not 
think the minds of animals capable of 
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improvement. Not in the strict sense. 
When we teach an animal anything, we 
make an impression upon its senses and 
repeat it over and over, till, as it were, 
a channel in its nervous system and 
establish a habit. We do not bring 
about any mental development as we do 
in the child; we mold and stamp its sense- 
memory. It is like bending or compres- 
sing a vegetable growth till it takes a 
certain form. 

The human animal sees through the 
trick, he comprehends it and does not 
need the endless repetition. When repe- 
tition has worn a path in our minds, 
then we, too, act automatically, or with- 
out conscious thought, as we do, for 
instance, in forming the letters when we 
write. 

Wild animals are trained, but not edu- 
cated. We multiply impressions upon 
them without adding to their stores of 
knowledge, because they cannot evolve 
general ideas from these sense impres- 
sions. Here we strike their limitations. 
A bluebird ora robin will fight its re- 
flected image in the image in the window 
pane of a darkened room day after day 
and never master the delusion. It can 
take no step beyond the evidence of its 
senses—a hard step for even man to take. 
You may train your dog so that he will 
bound around you when he greets you 
without putting his feet upon you. But 
do you suppose the fond creature ever 
comes to know why you do not want his 
feet upon you? If he does, then he takes 
the step in general knowledge to which I 
have referred. Your cow, tethered by a 
long rope upon the lawn, learns many 
things about that rope and how to man- 
age it that she did not know when she 
was first tied, but she never knows why 
she is not to crop the shrubbery or paw 
up the turf or reach the corn on the edge 
of the garden. This would imply gen- 
eral ideas or power of reflection. You 
might punish her until she was afraid to 
do it, but you could never enlighten her 
on the subject. The rudest savage can, 
in a measure, be enlightened, he can be 
taught the reason why of things, but an 
animal cannot. We can make its im- 
pulses follow a rut, so to speak, but we 
cannot make them free and self-directing. 
They are the victims of habits inherited 
or acquired. 

I was told of a fox that came nightly 
prowling about some deadfalls set for 
other game. The new-fallen snow each 
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night showed the. movements of the sus- 
picious animal; it dared not approach 
nearer than several feet to the deadfalis. 
Then one day a red-sounded hawk seized 
the bait in one of the traps, and was 
caught. That night the fox, or presum- 
ably the same one, came and ate such 
parts of the body of the hawk as pro- 
truded from beneath the stone. Now, 
how did the fox know that the trap was 
sprung and was now harmless? Did not 
his act imply something more than in- 
stinct? We have the cunning and sus- 
picion of the ‘fox to start with; these are 
factors already in the problem that do not 
have to be accounted for. To the fox, 
as to the crow, anything that looks like 
design or a trap—that is, that does not 
match with the haphazard look and gen- 
eral disarray of objects in nature—will 
put iton its guard. The crow is shy of 
a string stretched around a field, and the 
fox is afraid of an iron hoop put around 
asitting hen. A deadfall is a contrivance 
that is not in keeping with the usual 
fortuitous disarray of sticks and stones in 
the fields and woods. The odor of the 
man’s hand would also be there, and 
this of itself would put the fox on his 
guard. But a hawk or any other animal 
crushed by a stone, with part of its body 
protruding from beneath the stone, has 
quite a different air. It at least does not 
look threatening; the rock is not impend- 
ing; the open jaws are closed.: More 
than that, the smell of the man’s hand 
would be less apparent, if not entirely 
absent. The fox drew no rational con- 
clusions; its instinctive fear was allayed 
by the changed conditions of the trap. 
The hawk has not the fox’s cunning, 
hence it fell an easy victim. I do not 
think that the cunning of the fox is any 
more akin to reason than is the power of 
smell of the hound that pursues him. 
Both are inborn and are quite independent 
of experience. Ifa fox were deliberately 
to seek to elude the hound by running 
through a flock of sheep, or by following 
the bed of a shallow stream, or by taking 
to the public highway, then I think we 
should have to credit him with powers of 
reflection. It is true he often does all 
these things, but whether he does them 
by chance or of set purpose admits of 
doubt. 

The cunning of a fox is as much a part 
of his inherited nature as is his fleetness. 
of foot. All the more notable fur-bearing 
animals, as the fox, the beaver, the otter, 
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have doubtless been persecuted by man 
and his savage ancestors for tens of 
thousands of years, and their suspicion of 
traps and lures, and their skill in elud- 
ing them, are the accumulated inheritance 
of ages. 

In denying what we mean by thought 
or free intelligence to animals, an excep- 
tion should undoubtedly be made in 
favor of the dog. I have elsewhere said 
that the dog is almost half human; he 
has been the companion of man so long 
and has been so loved by him, that he 
has come to partake, in a measure at least, 
of his master’s nature. If the dog does 
not at times think, reflect, he does some- 
thing so like it that I can find no other 
name for it. Take so simple an incident 
as this, which is of common occurence : 
A collie dog is going along the street in 
advance Of its master’s team. It comes 
to a point where the road forks; the dog 
takes, say, the road to the left, and trots 
along it a few rods and then, half turning, 
suddenly pauses and looks back at the 
téam. Has he not been struck by the 
thought, ‘‘I do not know which way my 
master is going ; I will wait and see’’? 
If the dog in such cases does not reflect, 
what does he do? Can we find any other 
word for his act? To ask a question by 
word or deed, involves some sort of a 
mental process, however rudimentary. 
Is there any other animal that would act 
as collie did under like circumstan- 
ces 

A western doctor writes me that he 
has on three different occasions seen his 
pointer dog behave as follows: He had 
pointed a flock of quail, but the quail 
would not sit to be flushed, but kept run- 
ning. Then the dog, without a word 
or sign from his master, made a long de- 
tour to the right or to the left around the 
retreating birds, headed them off, and 
then slowly advanced, facing the gunner, 
till he came to a point again, with the 
quail in a position to be flushed. After 
crediting the instinct and the training of 
the dog to the full, such an act, I think, 
shows a degree of independent judgment. 
The dog had not been trained to do that 
particular thing, and took the initiative 
of his own accord. 

The same correspondent who had this 
experience with his pointer dog, relates 
this incident about his blooded mare: 
A drove of horses was pasturing in a 
forty-acre lot. The horses had paired off, 
as horses usually do under such circum- 
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stances. The doctor’s thoroughbred 
mare had paired with another mare that 
was totally blind and had been so since a 
colt. Through the field ‘‘ran a little 
creek which could not well be crossed by 
the horses except at a bridge at one end.”’ 
One day when the farmer went to salt the 
animals, they all came galloping over the 
bridge and up to the gate, except the 
blind one ; she could not find the bridge, 
and remained on the other side, whinny- 
ing and stamping, while the others were 
getting their salt, aquarter of a mileaway. 
Presently, the blooded mare suddenly left 
her salt, made her way through the herd, 
and went at a flying gallop down across 
the bridge to the blind animal. Then 
she turned and came back, followed by 
the blind one. The docter is covinced 
that his mare deliberately went back to 
conduct its blind companion over the 
bridge and down to the salt-lick. But 
the act may be more simply explained. 
How could the mare know her companion 
was blincé? What could any horse know 
about such a disability? The only thing 
implied in the incident is the attachment 
of one animal for another. The mare 
heard her mate calling, probably in 
tones of excitement or distress, and she 
flew back to her. Finding her all right, 
she turned toward the salt again and was 
followed by her fellow. Instinct did it all. 

My own observation of the wild creat- 
ures has revealed nothing so near to 
human thought and reflection as is seen 
in the cases of the collie and pointer dogs 
above referred to. The nearest to them 
of anything I can now recall is an inci- 
dent related by an English writer, Mr. 
Kearton. In one of his books, Mr. 
Kearton relates how he has frequently 
fooled sitting birds with wooden eggs. 
He put his counterfeits, painted and 
marked like the originals, into the nests 
of the song-thrush, the blackbird and the 
grasshopper-warbler, and in no case was 
the imposition detected. In the warbler’s 
nest he placed dummy eggs twice the 
size of her own, and the bird proceeded to 
brood them without the slightest sign of 
suspicion that they were not of her own 
laying. 

But when Mr. Kearton tried his coun- 
terfeits upon a ring: plover, the fraud was 
detected. The plover hammered the 
shams with her bill ‘‘in the most skep- 
tical fashion,’’ and refused to sit down 


uponthem. When two of the bird’s own 
eggs were returned to the nest and left 
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there with two wooden ones, the plover 
tried to throw out the shams, but failing 
to do this, ‘‘reluctantly sat down and 
covered good and bad alike.’’ 

Now, can the action of the plover in 
this case be explained on the theory of 
instinct alone? The bird could hardly 
have had such an experience before. It 
was offered a counterfeit, and it behaved 
much as you or I would have done under 
like conditions, although we have the 
general idea of counterfeits, which the 
plover could not have had. Of course, 
everything that pertains to the nest and 
eggs of a bird is very vital to it. The 
bird is wise about these things from in- 
stinct. Yet the other birds were easily 
fooled. We do not know how nearly 
perfect Mr. Kearton’s imitation eggs were, 
but evidently there was some defect in 
them which arrested the bird’s attention. 
If the incident does not show powers of 
reflection in the bird, it certainly shows 
keen powers of perception ; and that birds, 
and indeed all animals, show varying de- 
grees of this power, isa matter of common 
observation. I hesitate, therefore, to say 
that Mr. Kearton’s plover showed any- 
thing more than very keen instincts. 
Among our own birds there is only one, 
so far as I know, that detects the egg of 
the cowbird when it is laid in the bird’s 
nest, and that is the yellow warbler. All 
the other birds accept it as their own, but 
this warbler detects the imposition and 
proceeds to get rid of the strange egg by 
burying it under a new nest bottom. 

Man is undoubtedly of animal origin. 
The road by which he has come out of 
the dim past lies through the lower 
animals. The germ and potentiality of 
all that he has become or can become was 
sleeping there in his humble origins. 
Of this I have no doubt. Yet I think we 
are justified in saying that the difference 
between animal intelligence and human 
intelligence is one of kind and not merely 
of degree. Flying and walking are both 
modes of locomotion, and yet may we not 
fairly say they differ in kind? Reason 
and instinct are both manifestations of 
intelligence, yet do they not belong to 
different planes? Intensify animal in- 
stinct everso much and you have not 
reached the plane of reason. The homing 
instinct of certain animals is far beyond 
any gift of the kind possessed by man, 
and yet it seems in no way akin to reason. 
Reason heeds the points of the compass 
and takes note of the topography of the 
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the country, but what do or can animals 
know of these things ? 

And yet I say the animal is father of 
the man. Without the lower orders, 
there could have been no higher. In my 
opinion, no miracle or special creation is 
required to account for man. The conser- 
vation and transformation of force, or the 
transformation of matter into force, or of 
heat into light or electricity, is as great a 
leap and as mysterious as the transfor- 
mation of animal intelligence into human 
reason.—Cosmopolitan. 
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HE student of the history and the 
theory of pedagogy apprehends im- 
mediately that certain men have been 
marked examples of educational leader- 
ship, and that epochs renowed for in- 
tellectuality inevitably have had their 
few transcendent minds, which have not 
only proved suggestive to others but have 
formed and governed the principles and 
very methods of thinking. 

Moreover, the influence of such leader- 
ship has not necessarily belonged to its 
own contemporaneous epoch; educational 
ideals shaped by Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, became creeds of philosophy and 
methods of presentation, which went to 
make later philosophy wherever the pagan 
truth was truth eternal. The names of 
Roman educators, Varro, Seneca, Quin- 
tilian, and the beacon lights of mediz- 
valism, Basil the Great, Maurus, Alcuin, 
Abelard, St. Thomas Aquinas, emphasize 
this power of leadership. 

Text-books upon the history of educa- 
tion do not fail to enumerate these names 
together with those of more recent author- 
ity, Comenius, Locke, Rosseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel; and these educational 
leaders deserve record. As_ teachers 
these men achieved something perma- 
nent. They effected lasting influence, 
because their ideals were definite, their 
visions broad, their principles of recon- 
struction profound. . 

We are speaking of the teacher, not of 
the scholar. The latter has a different 
office to perform. His method is inten- 
sive, his purpose discovery. The educa- 
tor, on the other hand, must use exten- 
sive methods. He must choose, general- 
ize, systematize, and so present truth 
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that he becomes an interpreter. One 
does not claim great scholarship for such 
teachers as Comenius or Pestalozzi. It 
is rather that they were men who recog- 
nized the truth, and attempted to present 
it truthfully in their lives. 

Curiously enough, for the most part, 
the bare facts taught in any age become 
obsolete or defiant with current theory. 
One reads ‘‘ The School of Infancy ”’ or 
‘* Leonard and Gertrude’’ not because of 
any special merit in the facts presented, 
but in order to see the spirit which domi- 
nated the thought of the writers. In 
other words the educator is not to be 
studied for his knowledge fer se. He 
must mean influence, which has borne 
fruits that have bettered the conditions 
of life and enlarged the opportunity for 
character growth. 

In a recent bibliography on education 
the compiler has enumerated three thous- 
and two hundred books, which presum- 
ably are to aid the student. in his peda- 
gogical research. Four only of the books 
enumerated relate directly to the life and 
teachings of Him to whom Nicodemus, 
the learned rabbi of the Sanhedrim, went 
in order to investigate the man’s power. 
The bibliographist may explain the lack 
of reference to Jesus Christ’s name among 
the educators of the world because of its 
association with churchly leadership and 
doctrinal discussions. Or he may claim 
that the mere term ‘‘ Christian educa- 
tion’? implies the leadership of the 
Christ. But we question whether the 
student of pedagogy or teachers who 
have been for years in command of class 
rooms recognize sufficiently the Great 
Teacher, whose principles have quickened 
Western civilization, and whose daily 
living was the ensample of the perfect 
teacher. Yet we believe that Jesus 
Christ, the educator, may claim attention 
without fear of sectarian embarrassment. 
The student may investigate the times, 
the life, and teachings of Christ without 
disturbing theology or arousing antag- 
onism. 

How comes it that Christ became an 
interpreter, an educator? A boy living 
in Nazareth, what schooling had he to 
fit him for the work of public education 
in his own century or in ours? From 
earliest boyhood Christ must have been 
in the presence of a panoramic view of 
Eastern life, its manners, its customs. 
Nazareth was in the hill country, where 
at times the beauty of nature might 
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ravish the eye, and where asphodel and 
tulips, mignonette and cyclamen made 
beautiful the fields. Back and forth 
through the village streets trooped the 
caravans of camels, mules, and donkeys, 
and the gaily dressed traders from the 
South and East ; women in red veils and 
clinging cloaks with long pointed sleeves; 
peasants in sheepskin coats; and pilgrims 
decked out in all manner of clothing, 
faded into dull lights and shades by the 
wear and tear of time. Nazareth was 
not unlike certain American villages of 
to-day, where the chance juncture of 
electric railway systems brings a transient 
population to its center, yet affects but 
little the simplicity of country life. The 
boy Christ might sit upon the carpenter’s 
bench in his father’s shop and see all 
manner of typesof society passing through 
the town; listening, he might catch the 
meaning in the jargon of words, note 
varying human characteristics, and be- 
come tamiliar with this study of man. 
Or he might turn aside and shut out the 
noise and tumult to look upon the 
bright green of the plains and the soft 
color upon the mountain sides, and to 
watch the flock of sheep and goats that 
dotted the slopes on either side. Per- 
haps in no one city could the education 
of a child have been any broader along 
the lines of sociology than here in Naz- 
areth. For Nazareth was a democratic 
thoroughfare; a city from which no ‘‘good 
thing ’’ might come because of its oppor- 
tunity for evil. 

Christ must have gone to school; the 
enthusiasm of the Jews for education is 
seen throughout the Talmud. Taking 
together the opportunity of Christ’s boy- 
hood, which might be called his elemen- 
tary education, and his remarkable social 
environment, we may add further to these 
his inherited tendency, for the blood of 
the greatest strength of all Israel flowed 
in his veins. Simple as was his home 
life, the culture of centuries moulded his 
mind and body. His mother, Mary, was 
born of the line of David, a descendant of 
the house of Jacob. Such inheritance 
steod for the best life which the Israelites 
might know. Lastly, the Roman rule in 
Palestine brought the Roman soldier, and 
with the Roman soldier there must have 
come the knowledge of what Greece and 
Rome meant, as well as the knowledge of 
military authority. 

It was no wonder that Jesus, though 
but a boy of twelve years, was found in 
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the temple asking questions of the doc- 
tors. Life had already prepared him. 
He was a student by Jewish drill, and a 
thinker by nature and by opportunity. 
Had Jesus Christ stayed on at Jerusalem 
and given himself to the life of the syna- 
gogue, we cannot prophesy the manner of 
man he would have become. But we 
read that at the command of his parents 
he followed Mary and Joseph back to the 
village of Nazareth, and that as a carpen- 
ter and a Nazarene he lived life in com- 
mon with other men. During those 
eighteen years which followed, Jesus 
Christ must not only have taken part in 
the daily synagogue worship, and have 
come into touch with men of all classes 
and sectarian prejudice—Levites, Saddu- 
cees, Pharisees—but he must have prof- 
ited also by the opportunity of his daily 
occupation, which gave him leisure to 
think and to gain an outside point of 
view upon the laws and worship of the 
Jews, their doctrines and disputes. 

The form of teaching in the schools of 
the rabbis was by question and answer. 
All knowledge was strictly a matter of 
memory. Originality was prohibited. On 
the other hard, to forget a single word of 
tradition and law which had been ex- 
pounded by the teacher was a criminal 
offense on the part of the pupil. Just 
because Jesus Christ did not become a 
student in the synagogue schools he was 
able to see more clearly the futility of 
their system of education. Shakespeare 
did not need a university education in the 
sixteenth century to make him a student 
of men, although Oxford and Cambridge 
produced their Lylys and Fletchers; so, 
too, the synagogue life in Palestine pro- 
duced wise men in the reign of Tiberius 
Ceesar, but the Great Teacher’s university 
was the world, as he saw it from his car- 
penter’s bench. 

Such a training, continuously educative 
and never narrowing, was the Christ’s. 
The results of such a training were imme- 
diate, insistent. This student of men, 
this psychologist, would not go into the 
synagogue to lecture; he must still follow 
the bent of habit, wandering in the open, 
catching his inspiration from nature and 
humanity. So, too, his method of pre- 
sentation grew out of his accustomed 
manner of living, as much as the method 
of a Harvard man ora Yale man is the 
method of his university. 

We have called the Christ a psycholo- 
gist. As we speak of Professors Muns- 
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terberg and James as exponents of ‘‘ap- 
plied physiological psychology,’ let us 
term the Christ the exponent of applied 
spiritual psychology. The rabbi of the 
Sanhedrim, Nicodemus, whose own great 
learning was of the political law, thus 
stood face to face with the new ‘“Teacher,’’ 
as he called him, Jesus Christ, the first 
and greatest Master of spiritual law. It 
is true that the Greek philosophers had 
established individuality, but an individ- 
uality as presented by Socrates, or Plato, 
or Aristotle was not humanitarian; it was 
the political right of justice. The theory 
of the Golden Rule differed from the 
Socratic theory, the latter maintaining 
that virtue consisted in surpassing a 
friend in kindness and outdoing an enemy 
in harm. 

Christ himself was not a theorist. He 
did not idealize spiritual qualities. He 
lived them. That is why we account him 
the teacher of ‘‘ applied spiritual psychol- 
ogy.’’ Through the ages which have 
followed Christ’s teachings, man has 
drawn theories from his life, although he 
has not been altogether successful in put- 
ting them into operation. Moreover, 
man undoubtedly appreciates the force of 
the Great Teacher’s spiritual law, Note, 
for instance, that a thousand years after 
Christ died King Alfred incorporated into 
his laws the Golden Rule. And yet 
again in this twentieth century, when 
Carroll D. Wright, president of Clark 
University, the expert on sociological 
questions of the day, closes his masterly 
discussion of the problem of labor versus 
capital, he has but one solution to offer— 
the spirit and letter of the Golden Rule. 

As in political and economic life, so too 
in the educational field do we find this 
demand for reciprocity of human inter- 
ests. Teachers must mean personality. 
In other words, they must have learned 
the lesson of applied spiritual psychology. 
Rugby meant Dr. Arnold; not his meth- 
ods, not his knowledge, but the man. In 
this country, St. Paul’s School means to 
its alumni Dr. Henry Coit; not his 
church form, not his theology, but the 
man. Dr. Arnold and Dr. Coit were stu- 
dents and disciples of the applied spiritual 
psychology set forth in the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. 

Of what does this message consist? 
What are the spiritual qualities which 
may be applied in living and therefore 
should be applied by teachers in school- 
rooms and by professors in colleges where 
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historically and experimentally mankind 
is to gain its first definite knowledge of 
life? The answer does not fail us: duty, 
patience, fidelity, sympathy, faith, love, 
joy, devotion, sacrifice. And as fast as 
each quality suggests itself there comes 
with it an example given to us by Jesus 
Christ. From the moment that Christ 
assumed the office of teacher, when he 
delivered the Sermon on the Mount, 
until he taught his last lesson on the 
Cross, when he gave courage to the thief 
who hung beside him, not once did he 
preach without practice. Preaching and 
daily living were indivisibly one in the 
life of the Christ. 

In the principles and methods of the 
Great Teacher is a lesson for every col- 
lege president and for each young school 
teacher at her desk. The young woman 
has before her the rank and file of chil- 
dren. The little girl in the front seat 
has her one talent tightly clutched in the 
napkin of shyness. The wayward boy in 
the last seat may be the hundredth sheep 
to be once more brought back to the fold. 
There are children to be forgiven seven 
times seven; little Peters who would deny 
their masters. Or again in the univer- 
sity, there are men like the fishermen on 
the Sea of Galilee; men whose visions 
have grown faint and who need cour- 
ageous faith presented to them to try yet 
once again. In either class room there 
are the truants, each a prodigal of time 
and opportunity; each one needing a 
special welcome back to higher things all 
the more because there is often the older 
brother who may grudge the welcome. 
One can instance an illustration for every 
situation that will arise in schoolroom or 
college office; an illustration of a wise 
pedagogical treatment of the young pupil 
and the older student. The man is dull 
who cannot apprehend methods of hand- 
ling individual cases as well as the stu- 
dent body if he but study the methods of 
the Great Teacher. 

What are those qualities which are 
needed in the schoolroom, wl ether it be 
the kindergarten or the seminary? The 
qualities which are so often summed up 
as belonging to the spirit of the Golden 
Rule. They are not only patience, jus- 
tice, mercy; there must be faith in the in- 
dividual, a sense of obligation to the 
individual; and there must be something 
greater than duty; there must be sacri- 
fice. After all, the spirit of the Golden 
Rule was not Christ’s greatest message 
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in his teaching. He taught that it was 
not sufficient to do unto others as you 
would that they should dounto you. He 
taught that one should lay down his life 
for another; that sacrifice should be the 
joy of living as well as the joy of death. 

This article is not meant to instance 
the manifold examples of the Christ as an 
educator. It is meant rather to suggest 
to the layman who is interested in educa- 
tion that ‘‘ applied spiritual psychology ”’ 
is a branch of learning often neglected in 
the curriculum of the schools. Whereas 
applied physiological psychology is em- 
phasized as a necessary part of the cur- 
riculum and studied with a degree of 
comprehension in our normal schools and 
colleges, the cultivation of spiritual psy- 
chology has been more or less eliminated 
from lectures and text-books. Neither 
does this article mean to apply that there 
are not many Dr. Arnolds nor many 
Rugbys. There must be such, or we 
could not claim for the Christ the title of 
Educator. We would simply plead that 
the student of historical pedagogy keep 
in mind Jesus Christ’s manner of hand- 
ling his students, his manner of reading 
men’s heart’s, his manner of encouraging 
humanity, his manner of laying down his 
life in order to save others. 

Prof. James, the psychologist, defines 
education as ‘‘the organization of ac- 
quired habits of conduct and tendencies 
to behavior.’’ If this be true in the last 
analysis, then there is no greater ensample 
for the test of behavior than that of Jesus 
Christ, and his methods and illustrations 
must mean the application of spiritual 
conduct.—Zducation. 





THE BOY AND THE SALOON- 
KEEPER. 


HEY sat, one at either end of the 
judge’s table, the boy and the 
saloon-keeper. It was in the juvenile 
court room of Judge Willis Brown of Salt 
Lake City. The boy, a ward of the 
court, having been before the judge for 
theft, and attempting by a better life to 
redeem his mistakes and ‘‘keep out of 
Ogden,’’ where is located the state in- 
dustrial school. 
But the boy was too weak, and after 
many failures he was found one Sunday 
afternoon by the judge in jail, having 
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And so they sat there; the boy, the 
man, and the judge. 

‘* Honest, judge, I didn’t know what 
I was doing, I was so drunk,’’ pleaded 
the boy. 

‘* But, Frank, this is not the first time 
you have thrown me down, and I guess 
you will have to take your papers and go 
to Ogden,’’ said the judge. ‘‘It’s a 
square deal isn’t it Frank?”’ 

“Yes, it’s ‘square all right, and I’ll 
go,’’ replied the boy. 

‘‘And so you permitted this boy to 
enter your saloon and you yourself sold 
him and his older companion liquor,’ 
said Judge Brown, turning to the saloon- 
keeper.”’ 

‘*T don’t know, perhaps I did and 
perhaps I didn’t,’’ replied the saloon- 
keeper. ‘‘ But you have been identified 
by three different parties, and so well 
did they apart from each other give your 
description that the officer had no trouble 
in locating you or recognizing you as 
the man they described. This boy 
is only sixteen years old, he is a delin. 
quent, a ward of this court; he must now 
go to Odgen, there to remain until he is 
twenty-one unless released therefrom by 
the board of trustees of the industrial 
school. You, sir, have contributed to 
to his delinquency, and I will give you 
thirty day in the county jail,’’ said the 


judge. 


“IT will appeal this case.’’ said the 
saloon. keeper. 

‘“Yes, I suppose you will, but you 
know you are guilty, and knowing this 
you wish to use every effort to escape 
punishment. Were there a question of 
your innocence I would not sentence you. 
If I should fine you $5 would you pay it?” 

**'Yes,’’ was the reply. 

“Then, as I said, you wish only to 
escape punishment, and therefore are less 
a man than this boy, who because of his 
faults is willing on his honor to take his 
own commitment papers, purchase his 
railroad ticket, and take the train for the 
state industrial school, there to give him- 
self up and to remain for a period of five 
years,” 

‘*But I do not want the disgrace of 
going tojail,’’ replied the saloon-keeper. 

‘Neither does the boy want the dis- 
grace of going to the state industrial 
school,’’ replied the judge. 

Judge Brown then looked the saloon- 
keeper square in the face and said, ‘‘I 
have sentenced the boy to Ogden for five 
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years, you to jail for thirty days, I give 
to the boy his own commitment papers 
and trust him to take them alone to his 
place of detention, I now give you your 
own commitment paper authorizing the 
sheriff to keep you in jail for thirty days. 
The jail is situated about a mile from 
here. Beas honorable as the boy, take 
your medicine, and go alone and give 
yourself up. Will you do this?” 

There was a moment’s battle in the 
breast of the man, then rising to the 
honor of boyhood he returned the look 
given him by Judge Brown, and said, ‘‘I 
will.’’ 

So boy and man walked out of the 
court room together, the one on his 
journey toa distant city, there to be held 
for punishment and help, the other on 
his way to a distant building, there to be 
likewise punished and we can say helped. 

When asked what were the main pur- 
poses of the juvenile court Judge Brown 
said, ‘‘ Digging for good.’’—W. £. /Jour- 
nal of Education. 


_ 


BACK TO THE SPELLER ! 








T a county institute recently, inop- 
portunely springing a spelling test 
upon the teachers, an educator uncovered 
a state of affairs which many people may 
have suspected, without realizing how 
bad it really was. Over 300school teach- 
ers, within 50 miles of Pittsburg, were 
unable correctly to spell 13 common 
words. We hear a great deal about 
modern ideas in education, and the 
immense strides made since the days of 
the little red school house, but if these are 
the fruits of modern ideas, let us go back 
to the old days and the old ways. 

The words these teachers, nearly 400 
of them, proved unable to spell correctly, 
were not “‘ dictionary’’ words and pre- 
sented no special difficulties; they were 
simple words, with one exception in 
every-day use. Here is the list: Aux- 
iliary, beefsteak, supersede, picnicking, 
seize, cylinder desiccated, Tennessee, 
proceed, precede, sieve, siege, succotash. 

Filty of the teachers missed on “ aux- 
iliary,’?’ and half a hundred more sat 
down as unable to spell ‘‘ beefsteak.’’ 
Think of it! One school teacher in seven 
unable tu spell a plain ordinary word like 
‘*beefsteak.’’ No doubt these self-same 
teachers knew to a fraction how many 
bones are in a human body, and all about 
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the precession of the equinoxes, and could 
model a clay jug that would compare 
unfavorably with the work of a Pueblo 
Indian potter. 

No doubt, also, all these teachers will 
henceforth be ardent supporters of ‘‘spell- 
ing reform,’’ the most foolish of educa- 
tional fads. ‘‘ Because we know not 
how to spell,’”’ runs the reformer’s argu- 
ment, ‘‘the spelling must be changed. 
Besides, the time devoted to learning how 
to spell might be better employed in china 
painting or Assyrian chronology.”’ 

Spelling reform undoubtedly is needed, 
and like other charities it should begin 
at home. Let those teachers drop their 
pyschology and go back to their spellers. 
Let Herbart alone for a while and cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of Mr. Noah 
Webster. Cut out the fads and frills of 
the curriculum and pay more attention 
to the fundamentals. Modern ideas have 
been pushed so far in our schools that 
children are taught to read before they 
know the alphabet, and before they can 
draw a straight line they are set to sketch 
unicorns balancing Christmas trees upon 
their noses. One of these days an unfeel- 
ing lecturer at an institute will test the 
teachers on the alphabet, and he may 
find out that very few of them mind their 
p’s and q’s.—Fittsburg Gazetie. 


SPELLING THEN AND NOW. 


THE complaint is now often heard that 
the boys sent from the public schools to 
colleges and technical schools are bad 
spellers and not to be compared with the 
spellers produced 40 or 50 years ago. 
Engineering journals are constantly harp- 
ing on the text that it is difficult to get 
reports from engineers in decent English. 
New-fangled methods ‘of teaching spell- 
ing, time lost on the ‘‘ ologies’’ and the 
neglect of the old-time competitive spell- 
ing at the end of the school day are 
among the supposed causes mentioned to 
account for the lamentable decadence of 
spelling among college boys and even 
among graduates, to say nothing of the 
still more numerous bad spellers among 
non-collegiate applicants for business 
positions. As good spelling is a sine gua 
non of a good education, in the opinion 
of most teachers, there is a disposition to 
criticise the schools of to-day. The three 
R’s, it is said, are neglected nowadays. 
The common school branches are not well 
taught. Progress in short, is backward. 

The view is not, however, accepted on 
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all sides. The School Journal, in a 
recent issue, institutes a comparison be- 
tween spelling tests made in Spring- 
field, Mass., in 1846 and 1905, with re- 
results favorable to the latter year. A 
book containing tests and examinations 
made in 1846 was taken as a guide in 
tests and examinations made last March. 
The children of five schools—250 in all— 
were given precisely the questions that 
were put to their grandparents. The 
same standard was applied in marking as 
60 years ago. The result, it is stated, is 
to show that children to day in Spring- 
field are the better spellers and cipherers. 
In 1846 the children spelled correctly but 
40.6 per cent. of the ‘‘hard words”’ 
—such as irresistible, gnawed, hysterics, 
chirography, etc.—while the children of 
1905 spelled 51. 2 per cent. successfully. 
In arithmetic the grandarents made a 
record of but 29. 4, while the grandchil- 
dren scored 65 5. In geography also the 
old-timers were at fault. Of the 85 ex- 
amined, 71 couldn’t tell in what direction 
the St. Lawrence River flowed. The 
careers of those who failed in 1846 have 
been inquired into, and it is found that a 
girl who failed tospell any word correctly 
became afterwards a member of the 
Springfield School Board. A boy who 
missed 19 of the 20 test words and did 
but three ‘‘sums”’ correctly became the 
President of a bank. Another boy who 
failed utterly in arithmetic and spelled 
but six words right afterwards became a 
Mayor. All of which leads the School 
Journal to observe that ‘‘ there is more to 
life than spelling and arithmetic, and the 
school room estimate of a child is often 
apt to be narrow and unjust. The value 
of a life is more often determined by 
qualities of character which can not be 
measured by a spelling test nor by school 
standards.’’ One is however a little sur- 
prised to see in an article on the better 
spelling of to-day such a word as 
‘*thoroly’’ used for ‘‘thoroughly.’’— 
West Chester Local News. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


Mr. Carnegie has furnished us with a 
new amusement. ‘‘ Simplified Spelling’ 
is really quite a game. I advise your 
readers to try it. A party of us got to- 
gether a few nights since and had a hand 
at it. We decided that the ‘“‘committee’’ 
will find some tough problems awaiting 
it. We tried many words and we took 
up those ‘“‘ betes noires’’ ending in ough, 
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I want to tell you of our experiments 
with ‘‘cough.’’ It is a dandy word to 
spell and ‘‘don’t you forget it.’’ 

We found it to have three sounds, 
namely, k, broad a, and f; just think of 
writing it ‘‘kaf.’’ And now let me show 
you in how many ways these three sounds 
can be and are expressed in this wonder- 
ful language of ours. The sound of k is 
expressed by c in care; by k in keep; by 
ch in chaos ; kh in khedive. 

The sound of broad a is expressed bya 
in call, by aw in paw, by au in haul, by 
augh in daughter, by o in or, by ough in 
ought, by our in four, by oar in soar, by 
ore in sore, by awe in that word; the 
sound of f is expressed by f in lift, by 
fe in life, by lf in half, by gh in laugh, 
by phin sylph, by rf in wharf, by ff in 
stiff, and there may be others. 

We thus have four times nine times 
seven, or 252 ways of spelling just that 
one little word, which it should be im- 
possible to spell in more than one way 
or with more than three letters. Some 
of these forms are really elegant, as, for 
instance, ch-ough-gh, and kh-augh-rf, 
and ch-ore-ff, and ch-augh-ph. I do 
hope the committee will tell us how to 
dispose of this particular word—and some 
others.—Cor. NV. Y. Times. 


> 


MINISTRY OF SYMPATHY. 








E meet every day persons weighted 
with care and sorrow, of which they 
do not speak. Their business life is apart 
from the inner life. Itis possible to know 
them and know nothing of their feelings. 
But observent eyes could not fail to see 
the shadow and to find the reason for it. 
The young clerk with whom you trade 
every week lost his mother a few days 
ago. Your evening paper announced the 
fact, but it didn’t tell, what her neighbors 
knew, that she was the light of the home; 
that her boys, sometimes discouraged be- 
cause they got on so slowly in business, 
took heart again after they had talked 
with her about it. The young man’s 
eyes glistened when a customer, just as he 
was turning away, pressed his hand and 
said he had heard how much his mother 
had been to her children. 

The man who delivers groceries at 
your back door had a boy and girl ill 
with consumption for a long time. He 
has sent them both into a better climate, 
hoping to save their lives; but it is 
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taking all he can earn, and he is afraid 
he cannot keep them there. A word of 
interest from you might give him new 
hope. The policeman on your street has 
been laid up for three weeks, though you 
have not missed him. He is just taking 
up his duties again, hardly strong enough 
to go his round. It would brighten his 
walk to know that you had thought of 
him while he was ill, and were glad to 
see him back. 

The young woman next door to you 
has just become engaged. It seems to 
her that no event ever happened before 
of such importance, and that no two 
persons ever cared so much for one an- 
other as she and her lover do. But the 
affair took on an added importance when 
a neighbor came in to congratulate her. 
Her heart beat faster, her cheek took a 
brighter glow, and the world seemed 
more beautiful than ever. She is more 
ready to do a kindness to any one than 
she ever was before, because you are glad 
in her happiness. 

There will be times, perhaps have been 
already, when you will reach out your 
hand blindly in the darkness of a great 
shadow, hoping some one will clasp it. 
The rude or effusive grasp would bring 
you only added pain ; but you know the 
delicate touch of genuine sympathy that 
carries healing with it. If you have 
known that unobtrusive ministry, give it 
to some other. If you haven’t experi- 
enced it yet, learn to give it. Those who 
need it arecloseat hand. It may be you 
can change for them the color of their 
sky by a word, a touch, a look.—Congre- 
grationalist. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 








BY HENRY SABIN. 





HE concrete throws light upon the 
abstract. Theory is best understood 
through practice. The matter of school 
discipline can best be illustrated by facts. 
Let us consider a few like the following : 
In a Montana schoolroom a little 
twelve-year-old boy tore a piece of paper 
into bits and threw them on the floor 
about his desk. To the direction from 
his teacher to pick them up he replied : 
“‘I won’t do it. That is the janitor’s 
work.’’ The principal of the school was 
called in, and to his command the lad re- 
plied: ‘‘I won’tdoit. It is the janitor’s 
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business.’’ The board suspended him for 
ten days. What would you have donein 
thiscase? Note here that the law for- 
bade ‘‘ the laying on of hands.’’ 

Here is something different. In a 
western town a father left his ladder 
standing against the barn. The mother 
at work in the barnyard heard her little 
four-year-old boy calling her, ‘‘ See, 
mamma, see me!’’ Looking up she saw 
him on the ridge pole. He had climbed 
up the ladder and made his way over the 
roof to his perilous position. In the 
tones of voice which she always used 
when she expected to be obeyed, she 
said: ‘‘ You have been on the roof long 
enough, dearest. Come right down to 
mamma.’’ He made his way to her just 
as directed. What would you have done 
in this case? Note here that the child 
had been trained from his infancy to un- 
hesitating obedience, and the habit, prob- 
ably, saved his life. 

Take anothercase. Ina village school 
the boys had run out two teachers in one 
term, and the third was called in. She 
took her place on Monday morning. At 
noon she found two brothers fighting in 
thehall. As she stepped out to stop them 
they ran out of the door with all manner 
of insulting remarks and gestures. That 
afternoon she whipped them both soundly. 
The next morning, just as school was 
about to commence the mother of the two 
boys appeared leading them by the hands. 


‘* Be you the schoolmarm here?’’ I am 
the teacher here at present.’’ ‘‘ Did you 
whip the boys yesterday ?’’ ‘‘I did ac- 


cording to the best of my ability. If they 
come here they will have to mind me.”’ 
** Well, you did just right. Mike and 
me talked it all over last night. If you 
have any more trouble let us know, and 
Mike will attendtothem.’’ What would 
you have done in that case? Note here 
that the teacher took sone risk, but the 
occasion called for immediate action. She 
was free to use her own judgment, and 
the parents, as they will nine times out of 
ten, came to her support. 

Here is another instance. A teacher, 
now the principal of a large building, let 
it be known before she began work that 
she never struck a pupil, and did not 
think she ever should. The boys took it 
as a kind of challenge, and for the next 
three days riot reigned in the school. 
Then at night she took the ringleader, for 
there is always a leader, and she sub- 
jected him to punishment with the whip. 
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Before he left he said to her, half com- 
plainingly, ‘“The boys said you wouldn’t 


whip.”’ ‘‘ But you have found out that 
I will. Youcan tell the other boys about 
it.” ‘‘I ain’t going to tell them. They 


can find out the same way I have.”’ 
What would you have done in that case ? 
Note here that this teacher has been in the 
same school for a number of years, and she 
seldom if ever whips. 

To hit all side of the question I cite one 
more instance. In a backwoods district 
in the early settlement of New Hamp- 
shire, the big boys in the district school 
the first Monday morning each picked up 
a cord stick of wood and marched into the 
schoolroom. They lined up before the 
teacher’s desk, and the leader com- 
manded, ‘‘Shoulderarms.’’ The grizzly, 
old master stepped out from behind the 


desk, hit the leader a ringing clip which | 


landed him on the floor, at the same time 
crying, ‘‘And I say, ‘ground arms.’ I 
am captain here this winter.’’ That 
crushed the rebellion for that term. What 
would you have doneinthatcase? Note 
here that while this style of discipline is 
not to be approved generally, perhaps it 
was the best possible considering the 
times and circumstances under which it 
occurred. No one rule or law will suit 
all conditions of school life. 

Let me add one lesson from these di- 
verse incidents. It is this: The teacher 
should have the highest possible training, 
the utmost enlightenment in methods of 


school government, and then should be 


left free to work her problems, as they 
come to her from time to time, as she is 
prompted by her conscience and her calm, 
cool judgment. 

It is just as reasonable to make a law 
that ateacher shall whip for certain of- 
fences as that she shall not whip for any. 

This article was called out by a little 
circumstance which happened at Louis- 
ville. I was then understood to say that 
I desired a return to old-fashioned Spar- 
tan severity in the government of chil- 
dren. Nothing could be farther from my 
thoughts. What I intended to say was 
that the attempt to banish the Bible and 
God, and all ideas of immortality from the 
school has not proved a success. And 
above all things else, we need to come 
back to this doctrine of our fathers, that 
the exacting of unhesitating obedience on 
the part of the child, and of a hearty, re- 
spect for law and order on the part of the 
youth, is the foundation of that good cit- 
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izenship of which a republic always stands 
in need. 

This is not heresy; it is not old fogy- 
ism; it is not pessimism. Page, and 
Wickersham, and Mann, and George B. 
Emerson, and Phibrick, and Hancock 
builded well, when they made obedience 
the corner-stone of the edifice, and we 
cannot afford to discard it.—W. £. Jour. 
of Education. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 








OT long since a hot debate was in pro- 
gress in an English club, says the 
Boston Transcript, in the course of which 
a member shocked everybody by declar- 
ing that the tonic sol-fa is a superfluous 
subject to a bricklayer. In other words, 
why bother with music in the public 
schools? In reply to this, Mr. Henry 
Riding arose and said: 

‘From my point of view (musically 
tinged, I grant), the elements of musicare 
the last bit of ballast which should be 
dropped from the curriculum of every 
school in the land, be it provided or non- 
provided, elementary or secondary, etc. 
Many an Adelina Patti bends over the 
washtub, and many a Sims Reeves follows 
the plow. Dr. Coward, the finest chorus 
trainer in the whole world, formerly 
worked at a cutler’s bench; and Mr. Wil- 
liam Green, one of the formost tenors, 
was a mechanic. To see the reception 
these two artists get when they appear ’ 
conjointly at an oratorio performance in 
Sheffield, where these circumstances are 
well known and appreciated is a sight 
worth a much longer journey. The Italian 
operatic stage practically swarms with 
sons of the soil. 

‘* But to leave these concrete examples 
and to generalize a little, the way in which 
the hard-headed employers (some of them 
as near us as Stratford) are beginning to 
provide musical instruction for their work- 
men speaks far more eloquently for his 
cause than the pen of the present unready 
writer. Arenot the workers in the quar- 
ries of Wales all the better for the music 
which I have heard cheerfully bearing 
them to and from their work ? Does the 
German work any less for the large 
amount of time he devotes to the study of 
music? Did that magnificent singing 
which I heard at Wimereux (N. France) 
last summer hinder the daily toil of those 
factory men from Liége? Quite the con- 
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trary! I will not say that by bringing out 
the musical faculty (which is to be found 
in everybody if caught young enough) 
a man will make better bricks, although 
some would even go so far as this—but 
I do maintain that, by this means, a man 
will make bricks better. A: reasonable 
use of athletics let us have+by all means, 
but where does this come in after a man 
has passed his prime? 

Of course, a bricklayer ought to be 
taught how to lay bricks in flats. This 
would seem to settle the matter utterly. 
But does it? The controversy seems very 
like decided—a fate which befalls so few 
controversies. But is this one decided, 
after all? What good is it going to do 
those who hate music if ever so many 
Pattis are discovered at the washtub and 
are delivered therefrom by the musical 
salvation of the schools? The answer to 
this grievous question—as to most griev- 
ous questions—is that it has two sides. 
Music is, and it also is not, a superfluity 
to this large and variously compounded 
world.’’ 
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BALANCE of thirteen million dollars 

is far too much, even for the Treas- 

ury of so great a State as Pennsylvania. 
That is the vast sum, however, that was 
turned over to the incoming Treasurer a 
few days ago. It represents the purpose 
of our former rulers to maintain an income 
much in excess of usual expenditure. 
The truth must be confessed however, that 
the State tax laws now in operation can 
hardly, with fairness, be regarded as 
bearing too heavily upon any particular 
interest. Perhaps, if the facts could be 
exposed in detail, we should perceive 
that Pennsylvania, in the matter of State 
taxes, deals more lightly and iiberally 
with taxable property than many of her 
sister States. This may not excuse the 
carrying of an idle balance of many mil- 
lions for political or speculative or other 
improper purposes, but it may, indeed, 
warrent preference for beginning a sys- 
tem of important public improvements 
over a plan for the repeal of certain taxes. 
The one plainly evident grievous need 
of the State is a great system of public 
highways, built in accordance with the 
requirements of the best modern practice 
and maintained continually in a high con- 
dition of serviceability. The really good 





roads are few in number and small in 
mileage, They are found almost wholly 
in the vicinity of the great cities. The 
turnpikes, in various conditions of disre- 
pair, are many, and they tend, under 
county and township supervision, to be- 
come worse rather than better. 

But all over the States, all round the 
cities, within and about Philadelphia in 
every direction, most of the wagon roads 
have only earth surfaces, which in winter 
entangle vehicles in mud and in summer 
envelop them with dust. The practice 
is well-nigh universal of repairing them 
by the help of farmers, who thus ‘‘ work 
out’’ their taxes with the process of 
deepening the gutters by piling the earth 
in the middle of the roadway. Where 
something a little better than this is at- 
tempted crushed stone is loosely dumped 
upon the road without rolling, dependence 
for packing being placed upon passing 
wagons. 

Under the circumstances existing half 
a century or so ago, the condition of the 
highways supplied a fair measure of the 
degree of civilization attained by a people. 
This method of judgment necessarily was 
modified in some degree in our own 
country by the introduction of railroad 
construction. The railroads reduced, 
although they did not by any means re- 
move, the necessity for putting the 
wagon roads into good order. 

During the first hundred years of the 
existence of the American people they 
were too poor to expend large sums upon 
road improvement and too busy clear- 
ing the ground and making ready for 
business operations to consider the mat- 
terin the right way. During the suc- 
ceeding seventy-five years they were 
spending their money in building railraods 
which should have half the mileage of the 
world, and the other kind of road con- 
struction seemed less than a pressing 
necessity. 

But now the railroads are abundant 
enough, the people are numerous enough 
and the wealth of communities is great 
enough to justify such a Commonwealth 
as ours in undertaking this business in 
such a manner as to permit large results 
to be attained with speed and with cer- 
tainty. 

The counties cannot do it. Most of 
them aretoo poor. The State, with over- 
flowing coffers, has diverted to itself the 
revenue from important sources. The 
taxes bear heavily upon individuals in 
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the counties, while the hand of the State 
is hardly felt by individuals citizens. 
And, moreover, united, harmonious and 
simultaneous action can with difficulty 
be obtained from the country authorities. 
The State alone has the power and the 
money to accomplish the desired result. 

The State has begun road building in a 
small, scattered, tentative way, with con- 
sequences that so far have given no con- 
siderable satisfaction to any community. 
Perhaps it was well for the authorities in 
such a manner to feel their way. But 
the time is near at hand when the work 
should be undertaken boldly upon great 
lines, with ample appropriations an 
under the best available engineering di- 
rection. 

So far as methods of construction are 
concerned, their is nothing to be learned. 
Probably the assertion may be made that 
we know now as much as we shall ever 
know about building a wagon road with 
crushed stone. Most of that knowledge 
is nearly two hundred years old, and some 
of it is more than two thousand years old. 
There are ancient Roman roads in Europe 
and in Asia that are better paved at this 
moment than some of the cobble-paved 
streets of Philadelphia. 

At any rate, we know enough to per- 
mit the laying of a metaled roadway 
which shall be throughly drained, smooth 
enough for any kind of wheels and as 
durable as such a surface can be made by 
the ingenuity of man. 

The State, in our judgement, would 
not be extravagant if it should arrange 
to spend $5,000,000 a year for a long 
series of years, in criss-crossing its terri- 
tory with roads of sucha kind. The ex- 
isting roads should be dealt with in the 
ordor of their importance, and, where 
conditions warranted, there should be 
construction of new broad-gauge high- 
ways across the State from east to west, 
from north to south and diagonally, sup- 
plying comfortable access irom one part 
of the Commonwealth to every other part. 

All of these roads should be of the 
' highest type. The most traveled of them 
should be wide enough for four vehicles 
abreast, and the surfaces should be made 
to fit the requirements of the modern 
rubber tire. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of miles of roads in England 
whereon in any ten miles cannot be found 
a loose stone as big asa walnut. Penn- 
sylvania, within twenty-five years, should 
have more miles of such roadways than 
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England. That which is done there can 
be done here. 

Direct money income from such an im- 
provement there will benone. But there 
will be stimulation of commerce, enlarge- 
ment of social intercourse, an increase of 
demand for all kinds of vehicles and im- 
mense enhancement of the value of rural 
property. There is not a citizen or an in- 
terest that will fail to derive advantage, 
in one way or an other, from road-build- 
ing in such a fashion. Good roads were 
always important, but the modern small- 
power motor has giving to them a value 
they have never had heretofore since the 
locomotive was put upon the rails.— 
North American. 





OxFoRD isa place not to touch at, but 
toresidein. With justice, the University 
requires, as a condition for the taking of 
a degree, a certain prescribed period of 
*“‘residence.’’ Even if a student, by 
reason of his attainments, is ready for his 
degree at an earlier date, he is not per- 
mitted to take it without having fulfilled 
the requisite number of terms of residence. 
No amount of study elsewhere can bea 
substitute for residing there ; and no in- 
tensity of study there can abridge the 
time necessary for a University education 
or be regarded as capable of effecting 
that which only ‘‘ residence’’ can accom- 
plish. To have ‘been to Oxford”? is, 
in scholastic and ecclesiastical circles, a 
technical expression signifying to have 
resided there, as a member of the Univer- 
sity for a certain number of terms; to 
have felt the influence, absorbed the spirit 
and learned the lessons of the place; to 
have received an academic education. 

Matthew Arnold speaks of Oxford as 
the ‘‘ home of lost causes and impossible 
loyalties.’’ Though this is not an exactly 
and perfectly correct description, for Ox- 
ford has by no means remained entirely 
unaffected by the modern spirit, yet there 
is much of truth in it. It is pre emi- 
nently characteristic of the place that it 
stands, affectionately and loyally, for the 
past, and for that sense of historical con- 
tinuity which is in itself a thing of so 
great importance, and which has played 
so important a part in English life and 
history. The past is of great and deep 
significance; nor may he by whom it is 
disregarded as a trivial thing, ever ex- 
pect to be of much service to the present 
or the future.—Rev. J. Spangler Keiffer. 
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HE generous State appropriation to the 
schools was meant to aid the districts 
so that they could pay better salaries and 
thus retain good teachers, encouraging 
them to make teaching a life-work. Ifa 
good, strong man of intelligence and 
growing power is devoted unselfishly to 
the care of a school or schools, this fact 
should be recognized in a generous salary. 
Where in Pennsylvania is there a school 
district that owns an attractive house 
near the school building, gives it to the 
teacher rent-free, and pays him a yearly 
salary sufficient to retain his valuable 
services? If there were thousands of 
such homes it would mean benefit to our 
school interests that is simply incalcula- 
ble. What district will set this good ex- 
ample and point the way to better things, 
thus retaining the best teachers among 
the men of the State in the best work of 
the State? Who are wise enough to do 
this? 





Our first visit to Altoona was in the year 
1855. Wehad gone to the State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Pittsburg, and our 
mother wished us to stop on the return 
trip to call on Dr. Thomas, a relative 
whom we had never seen. We got into 
the town late and stopped at the tavern, 
an unpretentious inn—it was before the 
days of the Logan House—where they 
were having a dance to a single fiddle, 
and the bar well patronized. After look- 
ing on for a while we went to a room on 
the next floor where there were several 
beds, and were soon oblivious to the 
noise and jollity below. Next morning 
we found the doctor, who was well known 
in the little town of fifty years ago, and 
after a pleasant stay of a few hours were 
again en route for home. 





THERE are many people in Pennsyl- 
vania, and some of them in office, who 
don’t seem to have got into the right 
places. The School Directors are, in 
many parts of the State, among the best 
men in their respective communities. 
But here and there, and now and then, a 





man gets into the School Board who is 
quite unfitted for anything but to keep 
down the taxes and hire the cheapest 
teachers in the county. What business 
has any man in a School Board who is 
unable to read and write? 'To select such 
men—and there are such men in office 
to-day—seems like putting ‘‘a hard strain 
on the life line.’’ Little better than they 
—and perhaps not so good—are the men 
who can read a little and ought to read 
more—but who will not. By accident 
The Journal was mailed to one of these, 
who says: ‘‘I want you to stop sending 
the pennsylvania scool journal to me I 
have no yose for it.’’ Another, a Secre- 
tary! writes that the price of Zhe Journal 
is ‘‘to hi’’ for his Board to subscribe. It 
might be a wise thing for the Board to 
subscribe were it twice as ‘‘ hi’’—or, say, 
three or four times as ‘‘ hi’’—though if it 
cost but one-fourth its present subscrip- 
tion rate it might still be ‘‘to hi!’’ 





Worps to Max Muller were no dead, 
cold and unmeaning combinations of let- 
ters and syllables. To him there was no 
such thing as ‘words only.’’ ‘‘ Every 
new word,”’ he says, ‘‘ represented a mo- 
mentous event in the development of our 
race. What people call ‘mere words’ 
are in truth the monuments of the fiercest 
intellectual battles, triumphal arches of 
the greatest victories won by the intellect 
of man. Every word is the palace of a 
human thought.’’ 


—_—_—___—. 


OUR FIFTY-FIFTH VOLUME. 


HE Fifty-fourth Volume of Zhe /our- 
nal ends with the present (June) 
number. With July begins the Fifty- 
fifth volume of its continuous life, twelve 
numbers to the year and no vacations. 
We went upon Zhe Journal in May, 
1866, just fifty years ago, as the assistant 
of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, and have 
made up every form and put every num- 
ber through the press since that time. 
The first volume was made to contain 
eighteen numbers, in order that the an- 
nual volume thereafter might begin with 
the school year of the State. These 
bound volumes, two in one book, fill a 
large space upon the shelf, and make a 
goodly showing of contents. No other 
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State educational journal compares with 
this in amount of matter presented in this 
long stretch of more than half a century, 
and no other has a record so full and 
complete of the educational history and 
progress of a great State. All the annual 
reports of the State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction from first to last (1835 
to 1906) are here, those issued after 1852 
appearing from year to year as made to 
the Legislature, and those previous to 
that date being republished in Volumes 
15 and 16, to complete the series. The 
reports of proceedings of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association are 
here from the meeting for organization at 
Harrisburg in 1852 until that of last 
summer at Reading. All the meetings 
of Superintendents, whether of County 
or of City and Borough Superintendents, 
are here, the papers read being given in 
full. Also, full reports of the Directors’ 
Association of Pennsylvania. 

Thousands of subjects appropriate for 
its columns have been discussed in these 
pages, for Zhe journal has, for the past 
fifty-four years, been the able and earnest 
advocate of popular education in Penn- 
sylvania ; and under the editorial direc- 
tion of such men as Burrowes, Wicker- 
sham, Higbee, Waller and Schaeffer it 
has pioneered or advocated with force and 
ability all of the movements resulting in 
measures which now give character to 
our educational system. A_ separate 
School Department, the County Superin- 
tendency, Normal Schools, and other 
measures scarcely less important, have 
each in turn received its effective support. 
It has been the constant aim of its editors 
to make it a live educational periodical, 
not so much devoted to methods as to 
the broader and more vital questions in 
the work of education. 

For many years every number has 
averaged from forty to fifty large double- 
column octavo pages of matter of more or 
less practical value to Teachers, Superin- 
tendents and Directors. Articles em- 
bracing nearly all departments of educa- 
tional work have been inserted from 
leading educators as occasion has offered. 
It has thus aimed to keep itself in sym- 
pathy with the most advanced sentiment 
concerning education and social progress, 
and tried to deserve the generous support 
which has been accorded it. There have 
been many hundreds of educational papers 
started, published for a time, and then 
suspended for one reason or another, 
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usually from lack of patronage, but 7he 
Pennsylvania School Journal has held on 
the even tenor of its way with but one 
contemporary in its field of even date 
with itself, Zhe Ohio Educational Monthly. 
Each of these journals started January, 
1852. The Pennsylvania Journal with its 
large double-column page, which has 
never been changed, has probably pub- 
lished twice as much matter as its equally 
long-lived and excellent contemporary, 
and has had a much larger average 
monthly edition. 

Subscriptions begin quarterly with 
July, October, January land April num- 
bers. On Volume 54 we distributed 
thousands of copies of ‘‘The Doctor,’’ a 
very suggestive engraving; on our Fifty- 
fifth Volume we shall send to subscribers 
the beautiful picture by Huntington, en- 
titled ‘‘ Mercy’s Dream.’’ Weshall con- 
tinue Zhe Journal to School Directors 
upon our list who are now receiving it, 
except when requested not to do so, this 
being the wish of the large majority of 
our readers, as it causes no break in their 
subscription. Will the Secretary please 
notify us promptly of any change in the 
membership of his Board, that each 
member may receive his copy promptly? 





STEVENS MEMORIAL FUND. 





THADDEUS STEVENS, the great Com- 
moner, was all his life an indefatigable 
worker for the cause of popular education, 
and his sympathies were always strongly 
identified with every movement to aid 
the deserving poor and unfortunate. By 
his will he left practically all of his estate 
for the establishment of an industrial 
school for indigent orphan boys at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. That fund, amount- 
ing now to over $80,000, is insufficient 
for a creditable building and endowment 
of such an institution. The Thaddeus 
Stevens Memorial Association has been 
organized for the purpose of raising a 
fund to be added to what he gave, so that 
his purpose may be accomplished. The 
State of Pennsylvania appropriated $50,- 
ooo to be added to Mr. Stevens’ fund, and 
a beautiful plot of ground, containing 
about twenty acres, has been donated by 
the city and county of Lancaster, on 
which the school buildings are to be 
located. Governor Pennypacker, together 
with five commissioners appointed to 
erect the buildings, has approved the 
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plans and specifications, and the work of 
their erection is already begun. The 
teachers and scholars in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania, and other pub- 
lic-spirited friends of education, have con- 
tributed over $10,000 for this work. The 
Association wants $200,000 for buildings, 
and a $500,000 endowment fund. This 
is a Pennsylvania movement. The me- 
morial is to be a Pennsylvania school, to 
which orphan boys from any county of 
the State will be admitted. Under the 
law recently enacted the school ‘“‘ shall 
be subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and an annual 
_Tteport of the conduct and management of 
the school shall be made by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction.’’ 

Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, Vice- 
President of the United States, says: 
‘‘The movement among the friends of 
public schools in Pennsylvania to honor 
the memory of Thaddeus Stevens for the 
conspicuous part he took in the enactment 
of the existing common school law, ‘ by 
the erection of an industrial school or 
home where poor orphan boys can be 
trained in habits ot industry,’ is worthy 
of the most generous support. No one 
can measure the far-reaching influence of 
the common school system of the State. 
It is a source of mighty strength to our 
institutions, and you do well to perpetuate 
in the manner proposed the life and ser- 
vices of Thaddeus Stevens, who honored 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
the Republic of the United States.’’ 

All contributions should be made to the 
President of the Thaddeus Stevens Me- 
morial Association, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Lancaster, Pa., or to John H. Landis, 
Superintendent U. S. Mint, Millersville, 
Lancaster county, Pa., Treasurer of the 
Association. 


THE RECITATION. 








HIS is the title of a book by one of 
our county superintendents who has 
spent almost a life time in educational 
work. It is written in a style that every 
teacher can understand. Many modern 
books on education, covering courses of 
lectures delivered by professors of peda- 
gogy, are so abstruse and so far removed 
from actual school work that they are 





“The Recitation,”’ by Samuel Hamilton, Ph. 
D., Vol. V, of Lippincott’s Educational Series. 
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more of a hindrance than a help to un- 
dergraduates at our colleges and normal 
schools. The point of view of such books 
clearly indicates that their authors have 
never taught in a public school. How 
refreshing it is to find a book that has 
back of it the experience and observation 
of years of successful school work ! 

The volume before us shows that the 
author is familiar with the most helpful 
treatises on education. He adopts the 
aims of the recitation as formulated by 
other masters and does not ignore the 
Five Formal Steps of Recitation as set 
forth by Herbert and his followers. In- 
deed he has amplified these in a way that 
is both interesting and instructive. 

The analytic outline at the end of each 
chapter will be specially helpful as a 
guide for discussion in reading circles 
which superintendents are prone to or- 
ganize among their teachers. Such out- 
lines must be assimilated so as to become 
guides in practice when one is not aware 
of it : otherwise they clog the movements 
of the teacher and make his efforts unduly 
formal. In the midst of the recitation 
the teacher and the pupil should have 
their attention riveted upon the truth 
that is to be mastered. Hence the best 
teachers do not have before their mind’s 
eye the precepts of Herbert and other mas- 
ters, but seek to emphasize, elucidate or 
impress the lesson by questions, state- 
ments and illustrations in such a way that 
the pupils get ‘‘the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth.’’ 

The word Recitation is employed in 
different senses. In England it denotes 
a statement from memory of the words of 
another. This is the etymological sense 
of the term. The volume before us uses 
the word in the larger sense which is 
customary in America. ‘‘The Recita- 
tion,’’ the author says, ‘‘is not a place or 
a period, but rather a process or an exer- 
cise in which certain ends are accomp- 
lished.’’ He defines it as any process or 
exercise in which the teacher teaches, 
tests or trains, or in which the learner 
acquires knowledge, power and skill. The 
definition may be criticised as including 
too much, but it is helpful in setting forth 
the ends which the teacher should keep 
in view. Without a definite purpose the 
recitation deteriorates into empty routine. 

The author is fond of antithesis. Take 
the following as an instance in point. 
‘The recitation implies active participa- 
tion and co-operation of at least two per- 
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sons, a teacher and a learner. The one 
presents, the other grasps ; the one ques- 
tions, the other responds ; the one directs, 
the other does ; the one gives, the other 
receives; the one teaches, the other 
learns; the one inspires, the other is in- 
spired. Both must think and grow, and 
each must aid the other in attaining the 
desired end.’’ The volume closes with 
a chapter on English in the Recitation. 
The ability to understand rightly and to 
use critically the mother tongue, is accord- 
ing to President Eliot, the flower of all 
education, and our author rightly says 
that it is a flower as rare as it is desirable. 
The entire book can be heartily recom- 
mended to teachers’ reading circles and 
to the undergraduates of our colleges and 
normal schools. 





SCHOOL VACCINATION LAW. 





HE text of the opinion of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court upholding the 
constitutionality of the public school vac- 
cination law, which is given in the official 
department of this number of 7he Journal, 
shows that the law is well established, 
and that its enemies have no chance of 
destroying it through the courts. The 
Supreme Court rules that the Act of 1895, 
requiring the exclusion from the public 
school of children who have not been 
vaccinated, is a valid exercise of the 
police power of the State. Chief Justice 
Mitchell, who delivers the decision of the 
court, points out that this Act twice be- 
fore has been unanimously upheld by the 
Supreme Court, and he adds: ‘‘ The ques- 
tion ought to have been considered as 
closed.’’ 

Those who do not like the vaccination 
law must go to the Legislature. The 
court sees nothing to condemn in the 
action of that body in requiring the vac- 
cination of public school children. Chief 
Justice Mitchell observes that ‘‘ the vast 
preponderance of opinion among intelli- 
gent and educated people is that vac- 
cination is a highly useful ameliorative, 
if not always a preventative, of one of 
the greatest scourges that have in times 
past afflicted humanity, and that the reg- 
ulation of it by statute is not only justifi- 
able, but a wise and beneficent exertion of 
the police power over the public health.”’ 

‘*The opponents of vaccination are very 
earnest,’’ says the Philadelphia ress, 
‘*indeed, some of them almost rebellious, 
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in their opposition. Their trouble is they 
have the law against them, they have 
public opinion against them, and they 
have the preponderating judgment of the 
medical profession against their conten- 
tion. As they live in a country where 
the majority rules they will have to sub- 
mit, though it is their privilege to protest 
and pass all sorts of resolutions, provided 
they interpose no obstacle to the enforce- 
ment of the law.’’ 


—_— 


*““MERCY’S DREAM.”’ 








ARE walls have neither suggestion nor 

inspiration. ‘‘A house without pic- 
tures,’? says Henry Ward Beecher, ‘‘is 
like a body without a soul.’’ In 1899 the 
Pennsylvania School Journal distributed 
to all persons ordering subscription, Le 
Jeune’s Christ Blessing Little Children ; 
in 1900, the well-known picture, Stuart’s 
Washington, engraved by Rea; in 1gor, 
a noble portrait of Abraham Lincoln en- 
graved by the same artist; in 1902, 
“*Saved,’’ perhaps the most pleasing of 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s animal pictures; 
in 1903, ‘“‘ The Better Land,’’ a suggestive 
picture for home and school, by Miss A.R. 
Sawyer; in 1904, ‘‘ Dido Building Carth- 
age,’’ the most beautiful of Turner’s fam- 
ous paintings ; in 1905, ‘‘ The Doctor,” a 
suggestive picture by Luke Fildes, the 
English artist, which is widely known 
throughout the world—several thousand 
copies of each picture to subscribers. 
These pictures and 7he Journal portraits 
of Dr. Higbee, Dr. Burrowes and Thad- 
deus Stevens are on the walls of homes 
and schools in all parts of Pennsylvania, 
and are appreciated and prized by many 
people whose lives are the better for such 
good company. They have not greatly 
increased our circulation, nor have we 
looked for such result, but in distributing 
them we have had the good fortune to 
send out some very choice things to many 
who are glad to have them. They aid in 
the work of school and home decoration 
—educational in the best sense—to which 
we are glad to contribute, and thus in- 
crease the usefulness of Zhe School Jour- 
nal. These pictures speak for themselves 
to all who enjoy good things. 

On the new volume, which begins with 
July, we shall send to all persons order- 
ing subscription a copy of ‘‘ Mercy’s 
Dream,’’ by Huntington, painted perhaps 
fifty years ago, and a favorite wherever 
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itis seen. Pictures of the best kind need 
not be high-priced, and they need not be 
‘*high art,’’ so-called, but they must be 
interesting and attractive, to be worthy a 
place upon the wall. The great value of 
pictures to most of us is in the feeling 
they arouse, the thovght they suggest. 
A picture that is felt in the home or the 
school, and felt as an influence for good, 
is worth—who can tell how much? A 
good face, an angelic form, a noble head, 
a smiling child, a faithful dog, a heroic 
deed, a historic incident, a choice bit of 
color or form in nature, a beautiful land- 
scape—hang them up. Tack them upon 
the wall, if not convenient to frame them. 
Schools skould always have about them 
good pictures as silent teachers, for their 
wholesome atmosphere of refinement and 


culture, and of all places let them be- 


found upon the walls of our homes. 
Their cost is as nothing to the good that 
may follow, must follow, if wisely chosen. 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 








ANNUAL MEETING AT ALTOONA IN JULY. 





HE Pennsylvania Educational Asso- 
ciation will hold its next session at 
Altoona, in the High School building, 
July 3rd, 4th and 5th. The local com- 
mittees are making very completearrange- 
ments for a large and memorable meeting 
to emphasize the fiftieth session of the 
Association. City Supt. H. J. Wightman 
is chairman of the local committee of ar- 
rangements; Mr. G. D. Ross of the re- 
ception committee; Mrs. W. A. Rupert 
of entertainment, Mr. C. A. Kallison of 
exhibits, Henry H. Baish of the press, 
E. C. Hare of hotels and railroads, Miss 
Euphemia Heilman of music, S. H. Rep- 
logle of finance, Miss Linda E. Hooper of 
local entertainment, and Co. Supt. T. S. 
Davis of enrollment, any one of whom 
may be addressed at Altoona. 

The officers of the Association are 
Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton, presi- 
dent; Supt. Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg, 
Miss Mary J. Marshall, Pittsburg; and 
Prof. C. B. Connelly, Allegheny City, 
vice presidents; Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster, secretary; and Prof. David S. 
Keck, Kutztown, treasurer. The Execu- 
tive Committee are Supt. L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes, Steelton, chairman; Supt. Samuel 
Andrews, Pittsburg, Supt. Chas. S. Foos, 
Reading, Supt. Frank P. Hopper, Lu- 





zerne county, and Dr. J. R. Flickinger, 
Lock Haven. The Legislative Com- 
mittee are Hon. John Q. Stewart, Harris- 
burg, Supt. Grant Norris, Braddock, Dr. 
G. M. Philips, West Chester, Supt. 
Chas. Lose, Williamsport, H. S. Putnam, 
Towanda, and Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Harrisburg, ex: officio. 

In 1850 Altoona was selected as the 
location for the principal machine shops 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Around 
these as a nucleus a city has grown num- 
bering more than forty thousand people. 
It is near the great Horse Shoe curve in 
the Alleghenies, where the visitor accus- 
tomed to rolling country or the low hills 
may get some notion of what is meant by 
‘‘the mountains.’’ Try to be there for 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association in July. 

At the meeting of the Association held 
in Altoona in 1889 Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
then State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, was the presiding officer. It 
was the last year of his life, a thought 
that gives a tinge of sadness to our mem- 
ories of that meeting as we recall his 
enjoyment of it and a pleasant talk with 
him on the veranda of the Logan House. 
Some of us seem to be growing older. 

In the Official Bulletin, which has been 
brought out in excellent form and which 
was distributed to all parts of the state 
early in May, President McGinnes has 
this earnest word ‘‘to the teachers of 
Pennsy!vania:’’ 

‘* Fifty years ago the State Teachers’ 
Association was organized in the city of 
Harrisburg. The double purpose of the 
organization, the elevation of the pro- 
fession of teaching and the promotion of 
the cause of education in the State, was 
set forth in the constitution which was 
then and there adopted. Since that time 
the name of the organization has under- 
gone a change and the constitution has 
been modified to meet the demands of 
changed conditions, but the lofty pur- 

ose that called the Association into ex- 
stence remains the same. Loyal to its 
aim, it has been a potent factor in the 
exaltation of the teachers’ profession 
and faithfully has it led the van of edu- 
cational progress in the state. It ap- 
proaches the half-century mark in its 
history with something of the satisfaction 
that attends the consciousness of unselfish 
devotion to a great cause. It looks for- 
ward into the future with a keen realiza- 
tion of the truth that ‘‘the dearest 
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interest of a nation is the education of its 
children,’’ and it crosses the educational 
milestone with courage and hope for the 
future. For the third time the Associa- 
tion is called to meet in the city of Al- 
toona, July 3, 4 and 5, 1906. The recol- 
lection of the cordial reception and the 
hospitable treatment accorded by the 
citizens of the Mountain City on the two 
former occasions will cause many teach- 
ers throughout the State to look forward 
with pleasant anticipations to the forth- 
coming meeting in July. A knowledge 
of the very generous preparations that 
are being made for the comfort and the 
entertainment of the Association on the 
part of the Local Committee, coupled 
with a knowledge of the strong, general 
program that has been prepared by the 
Executive Committee, and the no less 
excellent programs provided by the chair- 
men of the various departments, leads 
me to extend a most cordial invitation to 
all who are connected with the educa- 
tional forces of the state, from the Kin- 
dergarten to the University, to attend 
this, the fiftieth meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association.”’ 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


TUESDAY, JULY 30TH. 


10 A. M.—Music—By the Association; Miss 
Euphemia Heilman, Supervisor of Music, Public 
Schools of Altoona, leader, assisted by High 
School Orchestra. 

Devotional Exercises—Rev. H. L. Bowlby, 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church. 

Music—School Chorus. 

Addresses of Welcome—Hon. Thomas C. 
Hare, City Solicitor of Altoona; H. C. Tussey, 
President of the Board of Education, Altoona; 
Prof. H. J. Wightman, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, Altoona. 

Responses—Dr. S. G. Hefelbower, President 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg; Prof. A. C. 
Rothermel, Principal Keystone State Normal 


School, Kutztown; Supt. G. W. Moore, Chester - 


County. 

Music—Solo, Miss Katherine Ramey. 

The State of Child Labor in Pennsylvania, 
Legal and Otherwise—Hon. Lyman D. Gilbert, 
Chairman Pennsylvania Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Discussion—Supt. Jas. L. Bevan, and Supt. J. 
M. Coughlin. 

General Discussion. 

General Business—a. Appointment of Com- 
mittees. 6. Election of Nominating Committee. 

2 Pp. M.—Excursion to Lakemont Park by 
Broad and Fifth Avenue Street Car lines. 
Special cars will be run every five to ten min- 
utes from nearly every point in the City. 
Tickets for this excursion will be furnished from 
any one of several bureaus in the new High 
School Building, on presentation of member- 
ship card. 
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8 Pp. M.—Music—Piano Selection, ‘‘ Sonata- 
quasi Fantasia,” Beethoven, Op. 27, No. 2, 
(Moonlight Sonata) Prof. J. Mahlon Duganne. 

President’s Address—We are Fifty To-night, 
lL. E. McGinnes, Superintendent of Schools, 
Steelton. 

An Anniversary Thought from each of the 
surviving Ex-Presidents of the Association. 

Music—A Solo, Miss Mary Hare. 

Address—Dr. W. H. Maxwell, 
dent, New York City. 

Music—Solo, Mr. Eugene Wentzel. 


Superinten- 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4TH. 


10.30 A. M.—Music—By the Association as- 
sisted by the High School Orchestra. 

Devotional Exercises — Rev. G. Murray 
Klepper; Pastor Eighth Avenue M. E. Church, 

Music—School Chorus. 

Individual Instruction as a Supplement to 
Class Recitation—Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazel- 
ton. 

Discussion—Supt. Henry Pease, Titusville ; 
Gen- 
eral Discussion. 

Music—Solo, Mr. Walter McEldowney. 

Systematic High School Inspection by the 
State—Prof. Louis Bevier, Jr., Inspector of 
High Schools, New Jersey. 

Discussion—Prof. Cheeseman A. Herrick, 
Head of Commercial Department, Central High 
School, Philadelphia; Principal W. S. Steele, 
Harrisburg High School. General Discussion. 

General Business—a. Report of Legislative 


Committee. 4. Report of Wickersham Mem- 
orial Committee. c. Report of Committee on 
Necrology. 


Music—Violin Solo, Prof. F. P. M. Gipprich. 

1.30 P. M.—From 1.30 to 3 o’clock the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Officials will provide special 
guides to conduct visitors through the Altoona 
and Juniata Shops. 

From 3 to 5 p. m., the Teachers and Board of 
Education will give a Reception in the new 
High School. 

8 Pp. M.—Music—Solo, Mr. S. B. Hare. 

The School as a Factor in Creating and Fost- 
ering Civic Virtue—Hon. J. Horace McFarland, 
President of the American Civic Association. 

Discussion—Mr. Henry T. Colestock, Head 
of the Department of History, Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Music—Solo, Miss Edith Mackey. 

The Patriotism of Peace—Dr. E. T. Jeffers, 
President Collegiate Institute, York, Pa. 

Music—Duet, Mrs. W. L. Whallon and Miss 
Katherine Ramey. 


THURSDAY, JULY 5. 

10.30 A. M.—Music—By the Association, as- 
sisted by High School Orchestra. 

Devotional Exercises—Rev. O. C. Roth, D. 
D., Pastor First Luthern Church. 

Music—School Chorus, 

Preparation in English for Promotion to the 
High School—Prof. Edward Rynearson, Direc- 
tor of Pittsburg High School. 

Discussion—Supt. W. W. Evans, Columbia 
County. 

Preparation in English for Admission in Col- 
lege—Dr. F. E. Schelling, Head of Department 
of English, University of Pennsylvania. 

Discussion—Dr. G. L. Omwake, Dean of Ur- 
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sinus College, Collegeville, Pa.; Prof. A. E. 
Kraybill, Head of English Department, Frank- 
lin and Marshall Academy, Lancaster, Pa. 

General Discussion. 

General Business—a. Report of Committee on 
Resolutions. 4. Report of Auditing Commit- 
tee. c. Report of Treasurer. 

Introduction of President Elect. 

Adjournment. 

1.30 P. M.—Free excursion by Special Trains 
to Ebensburg and return. Trains will leave the 
Station at Logan House, headquarters, at 1.30. 
going over the Horse Shoe Curve. Trains will 
leave Ebensburg for return at 4.30. Tickets 
will be furnished at the new High School 
building on presentation of membership card. 


DEPARTMENTS AND CONFERENCES. 


All the Department meetings will be held in 
the new High School building, in the rooms 
designated under the department headings. 
These meetings will open promptly at 8.30 a. 
m., and close at 10.20 a. m., in order to afford 
all an opportunity to attend the general meet- 
ings. 

Kindergarten Department—Class-room, first 
floor. Mrs. William McCraken, Secretary 
Pittsburg and Allegheny Free Kindergarten 
Association, Chairman. 

Wednesday, July gth—Foundations in Edu- 
cation by Mrs. William McCracken. General 
Discussion. 

Influence of Music in Education by Miss 
Alice Snider, Teacher of Music and Psychology, 
Kindergarten College, Pittsburg. General Dis- 
cussion. 

Election of Officers and General Business. 

Nature Study Department—lLaboratory Lec- 
ture room, third floor. Miss Martha Good- 
enough, Reading, Pa., Chairman. 

Thursday, July 5th—Nature Study in its Re- 
lation to Natural Sciences. Prof. George Parke 
Singer, Head of the Department of Sciences, 
Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 

The Child’s Part in Nature Study—Prof. 
James S. Grim, Department of Biology, Key- 
stone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 

General Discussion. 

Election of Officers and General Business. 

High School Department—Penmanship room, 
third floor. Principal W. W. Kelchner, Wil- 
liamsport, Chairman, 1905-1906. Principal G. 
D. Robb, Altoona, Chairman, 1906-1907. 

Tuesday, July 3rd—The Scope of the High 
School Commercial Course. Prof. Cheeseman 
Herrick, Philadelphia Central High Schools. 
General Discussion. 

What Should be the Aim and Scope of the 
High School Course in German? Prof. H. C. 
Leonard, College Preparatory Department, 
Wilkes-Barre High School. General Discus- 
sion. 

Wednesday, July gth—Are the Colleges De- 
manding Too Much of the High Schools?— 
Principal W. F. Long, Johnstown, High School. 
General Discussion. 

How Much Time Should be devoted to 
Grammar School Subjects in the High School 
Course? Prof. B. G. Graham, Ganonsburg, 
Pa. General Discussion. 

Thursday, July 5th—Round Table Confer- 
ence: The Township High Schools and Their 
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Problems. Principal Milford F. Pletcher, 
Leader, Blanchard, Pa. General Business. 

Child Study Department—Board room, first 
floor. Dr. J. George Becht, Principal, Clarion 
State Normal School, President. 

Wednesduy, July 4th, and Thursday, July 5th. 
—1. Address—Hon. Lyman D. Gilbert, Presi- 
dent Child Labor Committee, Pennsylvania. 

2. ‘‘ The High School Program as Determined 
by the Interests of the Adolescent ’’—Prof. O. 
H. Bakeless, Department of Psychology, 
Bloomsburg State Normal School. 

3. Discussion opened by Prof. Edward Ry- 
nearson, High School Director, Pittsburg. 

3. Report of the Child Study Conference at 
Liege, Belgium—Miss Anna Buckbee, State 
Normal School, California, Pa. 

4. A Concrete Study in Children’s Language 
—Supt. B. C. Gregory, Chelsea, Mass. 

5. How to Study Children with Advantage 
and Profit—Prof. Arthur Fleshman, State Nor- 
mal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

6. How to Treat the Dull (not defective) 
Child. 

7- How to Deal with the Child Abnormally 
Bright or Capable along Some Limited Lines. 

8. What has been accomplished in Child 
Study Work during the past year. 

g. The Value of Child Study Circles in the 
Schools—Mrs. Letitia P. Wilson, Superinten- 
dent Kindergarten, York, Pa. 

10. Expression through Activity—Mary J. 
a Primary Supervisor, Johnstown, Pa. 

Election of Officers and General Business. 

A representative of the Mothers’ Congress of 
Pennsylvania has promised to be present to 
address the Department. 

Manual Training Department. Class-room, 
first floor. Prof. C. C. McCall, Manual Train- 
ing School, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman. 

Wednesday, July gth—The Manual Training 
High School; Its Important Place in the Edu- 
cation of the Youth—Prof. A. E. Dodd, Super- 
visor of Manual Training, State Normal School, 
North Adams, Mass 

Discussion—Prof. Klaus E. Karlson, Super- 
visor of Manual Training, Public Schools, Al- 
toona, Pa. : Prof. Edward T. Fitzgerald, Direc- 
tor of Manual Training, North Public Schools, 
Pittsburg, Pa.: Prof. Joseph M. Speer, Super- 
visor of Industrial Schools, Allegheny, Pa. 

Election of Officers and General Business. 


Arrangements have been made with 
the numerous hotels for the accommoda- 
tion of guests. Rooms may also be had 
in private families, with meals at restau- 
rants for twenty-five cents. The hotels 
are on the American plan. Those who 
wish to go to private families will notify 
the Reception Committee at the Station. 

Arrangements have also been made 
with the Passenger Department of Trunk 
Line Association, representing the lead- 
ing railways, to furnish transportation to 
those attending the meetings of the As- 
sociation at a fare and one-third by the 
route traveled. Tickets will be sold, 
good going Monday, July 2, to Thurs- 
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day, July 5, and good to return July 7, 
inclusive. Card orders can be obtained 
by addressing Mr. E. C. Hare, High 
School, Altoona, Pa. These orders must 
be presented to ticket agents to secure 
tickets at reduced fares. Information as 
to routes, time-tables, etc., will be fur- 
nished by ticket agents throughout the 
state. Also fare and one-third on certifi- 
cates from ticket stations in Pennsylvania 
west of Erie, Oil City and Pittsburg, (not 
any other places). Each person when 
purchasing regular one-way tickets from 
such points to Aitoona, should ask for a 
Central Passenger Certificate, which 
upon being endorsed by Mr. Hare at the 
meeting will be honored by agent at Al- 
toona for return ticket at one-third fare. 








STATE APPROPRIATION. 





HE Department of Public Instruction 
has completed the calculation for the 
distribution of the State appropriation to 
schools for the school year ending on the 
first Monday of June, 1906. The entire 
appropriation is $5,550,000, but $237,500 
of this is diverted to paying the tuition 
of students in State normal schools and 
$100,000 for the payment of districts 
maintaining a township high school. A 
basis for the distribution is one-third on 
the number of resident taxables, one- 
third on the number of children between 
6 and 16 years of age and one-third on 
thenumber of regularly employed teachers. 
New returns of the number of teachers 
and children were made in 1905, which 
are used in the calculation for the distri- 
bution of the appropriation for the cur- 
rent year. This changes the amount due 
the districts throughout the State; some 
districts receiving more, others less than 
for the school year ending June, 1905. 
Unless the increase in the number of 
children and teachers in a district was in 
proportion to the increase throughout the 
State, this district will receive less money 
than last year. Philadelphia which in 
1905 received $824,441,50, will under the 
distribution for 1906 get $883,749.30. 
The fund will be distributed as follows: 


County. 1906. 1905. 
Adams wee ee + $29,911.38 $30,267.14 
Allegheny....... 621,529.21 608,901.03 
Armstrong. .....- 53,135-42 51,920.22 
|. teers eee 52,175.20 51,404.92 
SS erences 40,121.57 41,709.05 
ee 136,772.89 135,533.25 
ME 66. « o-+ 4.6 « = 73,116.70 71,243.48 


57,957.24 
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Se nn a 57,718.14 57,999.06 
na a 53,060.01 53,023.83 
Cambria ° * 96,718.10 93,835.60 
Cameron. . ° ° 235-73 6,930.07 
Carbon . . 37,002.63 36,334.41 
CORE 6 kn 8 8 es 39,176.12 39,819.76 
Chester... .- 1... 81,934.57 80,514.67 
Clarion... « « © « © 33,724.37 34,234.03 
Clearfield ....... 77,567.69 76,710.79 
eee ee 26,830.22 27,588.10 
Columbia ..... . » 39,859.61 40,053.93 
Crewnerd .. 5 wt et 63,635.69 65,633.55 
Cumberland . + + 42,310.74 41,934.54 
Dauphin. ....... 96,155.12 96,953.82 
Delaware ....... 74,199.33 71,368.25 
Elk . . «2s 6 © © © «© 31,259.32 30,992.31 
(a a a 89,050.27 88,931.55 
Fayette ... cece 98,771.33 94,984.30 
Forest. 2.2 se cowee 10,708.45 11,173.09 
Franklin... . .«- 49,104.73 49,297.93 
ne 10,470.17 10,852.03 
Greene ....2.2.- 28,354.75 29,193.17 
Huntingdon .... . . 34,438.01 34,779.19 
TH wt tt 46,039.21 44,302.66 
Jefferson. ....... 52,489.67 52,031.02 
Juniata ........ 15,402.02 15,951.56 
Tackawanna...... 162,140.21 158,043.03 
Lancaster ....... 130,131.12 129,088.84 
Lawrence ...sesee 46,588.54 47,732.54 
Lebanon. ....... 47,096.70 48,370.92 
oo Barren ee 78,769.54 82,114.99 
TMeeIME 2 ts 225,312.15 220,003.58 
Lycoming ....... 69,011.56 70,994.30 
McKean........ 44,515.00 45,224.50 
Mercer .. cece 62,536.88 62,038.16 
ee « + » 22,722.36 22,704.42 
Monroe ........ 20,600.25 20,908.33 
Montgomery. ..... 112,645.96 108,974.00 
Montour ....... 12,252.44 12,467.84 
Northampton ..... 89,720.76 85,728.64 
Northumberland . . . . 77,047.28 74,429.92 
Perry . +s seesceece 25,883.22 26,609.94 
Philadelphia . . . . . . 833,749.30 824,441.50 
SS a a 5. oe Od —_—S 9,314.46 
Potter... sso ° 28,070.49 27,911.07 
Schuylkill. ...... 151,711.40 150,000.42 
Snyder ...+eee-- 17,431.01 17,921.79 
Somerset ......- 50,949.22 51,403.16 
a 11,961.89 12,407.47 
Susquehanna ....- 40,051.99 41,278.67 
Tioga . 2.2. se eee 44,503.84 48,109.12 
ae eee eee 14,922.67 15,277-15 
Venango e + 47,020.99 47,907.11 
Warren... es ceces 37,068.93 36,918.23 
Wasbington .... 95,579-33 90,049.89 
Wayne ..... ° 28,282.06 29,482.36 
Westwereland..... 135,665.67 133,742.79 
Wyoming .....-+-. 16,877.20 17,164.16 
Vork .....-. » + + 109,202.36 107,293.10 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR CITIES. 
1906. 1905. 

Allegheny .....- - . $93,091.40 $95,211.00 
Pittsburg ......-- 230,744.97 227,569.72 
Reading .......-. 63,217.31 61,085.71 
Altoona ... esse 31,498.90 30,417.58 
Johnstown ...... . 28,878.67 28,609.11 
Harrisburg ...... 37,857.16 38,266.04 
a 6 4 be ¢: 4% oS 43,005.84 42,429.98 
Scranton 83,813.13 81,677.69 
Lancaster . 1... +s. 30,708.13 27,332.99 
New Castle... . . .- » 20,923.51 21,648.35 
Wilkesbarre ...... 38,074.35 38,752.89 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, JUNE, 1906. 


TS E annual reports of the Superintendents 
for the past school year should be on file 
in the Department of Public Instruction not 
later than September first. They must not 
exceed three pages of the last printed annual 
report, and are to be typewritten to meet 
the requirements of the State Printing Of- 
fice. Warrants for salaries of Superinten- 
dents will not be forwarded until all their 
reports are on file in this Department. 


_— 


ORGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 


To Act of April 22, 1863 requires that 
the School Boards shall organize ‘‘within 
ten days after the first Monday in June in 
each year.’’ As it is important that the 
new Boards should meet and organize 
promptly according to law, the old Boards 
should fix a time for holding a meeting for 
the purpose, and give due notice to the new 
Directors who have been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, Directors should first elect a ¢emporary 
president and secretary, and proceed to 
ascertain who are members, by having read 
the election returns placed in the hands of 
the old Board by the proper election officers. 
Disputed points concerning claims to seats 
must be disposed of. Questions arising out 
of tie votes must be settled. And when it 
is ascertained who are members, the Board 
is ready to organize permanently by electing 
a president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
Those having a right to vote under the 
temporary organization are the Directors 
holding over and the persons duly notified 
of their election. Those entitled to vote in 
effecting the permanent organization are the 
Directors holding over and the persons 
found entitled to seats in the Board by their 
election. Among theitems of business that 
should be attended to by the new Boards on 
the day of organization, are the following : 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board of Directors, if any such vacancies 
exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and cer- 
tificate from the old Board, whose duty it is 
to prepare these papers, attach the signa- 
tures of the officers of the new Board, and 
forward them to the proper County Superin- 
tendent for approval and transmission to the 
Department of Public Instruction. 7his 
duty should not be neglected. 

3. See that any money in the hands of the 
old treasurer comes promptly into the hands 
of the new officer. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meetings of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will sub- 
scribe for 7he School Journa/or not. Acopy 











will be sent to the Secretary of each Board 
by order of the Department of Public In- 
struction, but the law permits and encour- 
ages all Boards of Directors to subscribe 
for one copy for each member at the expense 
of the district. No Board can well afford 
to be without it, not only for its practical 
value, but also for its suggestiveness to 
thoughtful men who feel a proper sense of 
the weighty responsibility that devolves 
upon them as School Directors. 


. VACCINATION OF PUPILS. 








IN THE SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Stull vs. Reber. January, 1906, No. 63. 
C.P. Franklin. Filed May 7, 1906. Mitchell, 
Cc 


The substantial question in this case is 
whether the Act of June 18, 1895, P. L., 203, 
requiring the exclusion from the public 
schools of children who have not been vac- 
cinated, is a valid exercise of the police 
power of the state. It has been twice so 
decided by this court. In Duffield vs. School 
District of Williamsport, 162 Pa., 476, a 
similar regulation, not even exacted by the 
Legislature but enforced by the school di- 
rectors under an ordinance of the city of 
Williamsport, was held valid. And in Field 
vs. Robinson, 198 Pa., 638, this very statute 
of 1875 was held constitutional. It appears 
to be thought that because the decision was 

iven in a brief opinion Zer curiam, the sub- 
ject was not fully considered. But the 
proper inference is precisely the reverse, 
that the conclusion was so perfectly clear 
to the whole court that it did not require 
any extended argumentative support. 

After these two decisions the question 
ought to have been considered as closed. 
But we have it raised again with small 
variations of facts and considerations, none 
of which are at all material. 

On the constitutional question it is said 
that Section 12 of the Act contravenes Sec- 
tions 7 and 8 of Article 3 of the Constitution 
in that it is local and special legislation, 
regulating the affairs of school districts. 
The terms of the Act apply expressly to the 
‘*several municipalities ’’ of the state, and 
it is argued that they do not include school 
districts in townships, and therefore make 
an unwarranted distinction in regard to such 
districts. Whether townships are munici- 
palities within the intent of the Act it is not 
now necessary to consider. Even if not, the 
separate classification of school districts in 
cities and boroughs with reference to public 
health, where population is dense and the 
danger of contagion great, would not be un- 
constitutional. Sugar Notch Borough, 192 
Pa., 349. 
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But the Act is in no proper sense a regu- 
lation of school districts. It is an Act enti- 
tled ‘‘for the more effectual protection of 
the public health in the several municipali- 
ties of the commonwealth,’’ and is a general 
statute on that subject. What bearing it 
has on schools and school districts is alto- 
gether incidental to them as constituents of 
the community. Theconstitutional restric- 
tions on special legislation apply to direct 
legislation, not to the incidental operation 
of statutes constitutional in themselves upon 
other subjects than those with which they 
directly deal. Sugar Notch Borough, 192 
Pa., 349. , 

It is further said that Section 12 contra- 
venes Section 1 of Article 10 of the Consti- 
tution, requiring the maintenance of an 
efficient system of public schools wherein 
all children above the age of six years may 
be educated. It is sufficient to say that this 
article, like all others, must be construed 
and applied in connection with other funda- 
mental governmental powers, The schools 
and school children, important as they are, 
are only fractions of the community, and 
the police power of the commonwealth, in 
the preservation of the public health, must, 
if necessity arises, sacrifice the less to the 
greater interest. Salus populi suprema lex. 
If a child manifestly suffering from small- 
pox in its contagious stage should be ex- 
cluded from school, it is hardly conceivable 
that the propriety of such action should be 
questioned. At what period before or after 
the outbreak of the disease the right of ex- 
clusion should arise is a legislative, not a 
judicial question. As said by our late 
brother Williams in Duffield vs. School 
District, 162 Pa., 476, already cited, ‘‘It is 
conceded that the Board might rightfully 
exclude the plaintiff’s son if he was actu- 
ally sick with or just recovering from small- 

ox. Though he might not be affected by 
it, yet if another member of the same family 
was, the right to exclude him, notwith- 
standing he might be in perfect health, 
would be conceded. How far shall this 
right to exclude one for the good of many 
be carried? That is a question addressed 
to the official discretion of the proper offi- 
cers, and when that discretion is Lonestly 
and impartially exercised the courts will 
not interfere.’’ These words, it should be 
remembered, were written with reference to 
authority exercised under a city ordinance, 
and a fortiori when the police power of the 
state intervenes under the authority of a 
statute, its directions are demands that may 
not be disputed. 

It is further argued that Sections 11 and 
12 of the Act should be read together, and 
the right under Section 12 to exclude un- 
vaccinated children should be confined to 
the schools in the districts mentioned in 
Section 11, namely, those in which small- 
ae is actually prevalent. But this is mar- 
festly not the legislative intent. Sectioh 
11 deals with a present and immediate dan- 
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ger, with persons, dwellings and places 
where the disease actually prevails, and its 
prohibition includes adults as well as chil- 
dren, vaccinated or not. Section 12, on the 
contrary, is a cautionary and prospective 
regulation, having in view not the actual 
presence of the disease but its appearance 
in the future. The objects of the two sec- 
tions are distinctly different. 

In this connection the learned judge below 
found as a fact ‘‘that there is not at the 
time of the filing of this bill, nor has there 
been for a period of about forty years, any 
person in the said Borough of Waynesboro 
or within many miles thereof, suffering from 
smallpox (variola or varioloid), ‘‘ and it is 
argued that this feature distinguishes the 
case from those heretofore decided by this 
court. But the language of the act is gen- 
eral and its intent plain. The legislature 
may well have had in mind that the good 
fortune of such a community may not con- 
tinue indefinitely. Immunity for forty 
years in the past affords no guaranty of im- 
munity for even forty days in the future if a 
chance visitor from an infected locality or a 
borough resident returning from a visit to 
such a locality should bring with him the 
germs of infection. Section 12 is precau- 
tionary and preventive, and it is an old and 
sound maxim that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. 

There is one hardship in the twelfth sec- 
tion that may deserve consideration with a 
view to a possible remedy. The court be- 
low found as a fact ‘‘ that occasionally it is 
beyond the power of children of school age 
as well as adults to be vaccinated, although 
they may not previously have had smallpox 
nor previously been vaccinated; that even 
repeated attempts to perform the operation 
of vaccination upon such children or adults 
is without effect and vaccination will not 
take. In such cases vaccination is not suc- 
cessful and a physician cannot certify that 
such child or adult has been successfully 
vaccinated.’’ The health authorities, state 
or local, might well consider whether they 
have power to make a regulation as to what 
should be deemed a successful vaccination 
or its equivalent; whether the ratio of such 
immune children is of sufficient importance 
to justify the exercise of such power if 
possessed ; and whether such regulation 
would be undesirable as affording oppor- 
tunity for the evasion of the statute. The 
latter however are medical and administra- 
tive rather than judicial questions. 

Lastly it is argued that construing sec- 
tion 12 as we have done it authorizes a tres- 
pass upon the reserved rights of the indi- 
vidual which are beyond the reach of even 
the police power. Vaccination it is said is 


the infliction of a disease, cowpox, on the 
subject and if that can be done irrespective 
of his consent then the next step may be to 
require submission to inoculation with an- 
titoxin or serum for diphtheria, tuber- 
culosis, cancer, etc., and we have rather a 
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dismal picture of the possible consequences. 
It wlll be time enough to consider such 
matters when they arise. At present the 
vast preponderance of opinion among in- 
telligent and educated people, under the 
guidance of the best medical authority is 
that vaccination is a highly useful amelio- 
rative if not always a preventive of one of 
the greatest scourges that have in the past 
times afflicted humanity, and that the regu- 
lation of it by statute is not only justifiable 
but a wise and beneficent exertion of the 
police power over the public health. When 
the legislature goes beyond that into new 
and more debatable fields, it will be time 
enough to consider the limits of its power. 

One expression in the opinion of the 
court below, and in some of the cases cited 
in the argument requires a passing note. 
The act is not a penal statute. It is a broad 
general act relating to the health of the 
whole population of the commonwealth. 
It is not therefore to be construed or ad- 
ministered by the rigid technical rules 
applicable to penal laws, but fairly accord- 
ing to its intent, neither narrowing it to 
the letter, to the exclusion of cases clearly 
within such intent, nor stretching it beyond 
its legitimate scope to cover matters not 
clearly meant to be included. It is an act 
touching very closely common rights and 
privileges and therefore specially requiring 
a common sense administration. 

Decree affirmed. 

State of Pennsylvania Eastern District: ss.: 

I, Lewis C. Greene, Deputy Prothonotary 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 
and for the Eastern District, do hereby cer- 
tify that the above and foregoing is a true 
copy of the Opinion in the above entitled 
cause, so full and entire as appears of Re- 
cord in said Court. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of said Court, 
at Philadelphia this 9th day of May, A. D., 
1906. 

(signed) Lewis C. GREENE, 

[Seal] Deputy Prothonotary. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ApAms—Supt. Roth: Eighty-one of the 
advanced grade pupils passed the central 
examinations, fifty of whom were successful 
in the final examinations held at Gettys- 
burg. These received the schooy diplomas. 

BERKs—Supt. Rapp: Caernarvon town- 
ship erected at Morgantown a township 
high school building of four rooms at a cost 
of $8,000. This is one of the most progres- 
sive townships in the county. Oley town- 
ship merged the old Oley academy into a 
township high school of the second grade. 
This was the last academy in the county, in 
continuous existence since 1854. Unusual 
interest is manifested in the central exam- 
inations for township graduation. Of 261 
applicants examined, 156 received diplomas. 
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BLAIR—Supt. Davis: We have just fin- 
ished our series of local institutes. Of the 
249 teachers in the county, more than 200 
attended these meetings. Some of the 
teachers attended four of the eight insti- 
tutes, and quite a number three. The ex- 
aminations of pupils in the rural schools 
have all been held, except in Autis town- 
ship. Of the 83 examined, 56 received 
diplomas. 

CARBON—Supt. Bevan: The annual School 
Directors’ Convention was largely attended 
this year. ‘‘Some Needed Reforms in our 
Rural Schools’’ was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Mr. Albert Breithaupt, secretary of 
the Kidder township school board. A pleas- 
ant feature of the convention was a compli- 
mentary dinner to the directors by Mr. 
David J. Pearsall, president of the Mauch 
Chunk school board. The Principals’ and 
Teachers’ Association ot Carbon county has 
begun an auspicious existence, with Supt. 
KE. E. Kuntz, of Lansford, as president. 
Two profitable meetings have been held this 
term, one at Mauch Chunk and the other at 
Lansford. The new Second Ward building 
ot Mauch Chunk has been named the Asa 
Packer Public school in honor of that well- 
known citizen and philanthropist, Asa 
Packer. Many of our schools, especially in 
the rural districts, have already made lib- 
eral contributions to the Thaddeus Stevens 
Memorial Fund. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: The enforce- 
ment of the vaccination law has had a ruin- 
ous effect upon the attendance; several of 
the schools came very near being broken up. 
Pine Creek township has fitted up the town 
hall for temporary use while the new build- 
ing is being erected to take the place of the 
one burned down last December. 

CUMBERLAND — Supt. Green: Excellent 
educational meetings were held at West 
Fairview, Eckels, Churchtown, Elliotts and 
Union Hall. Commencement exercises were 
held in the township high schools of South 
Middleton, East Pennsboro and Newton. 
These were commendable exercises, and re- 
flect much credit upon the teachers and 
people ot the districts. Eleven pupils were 
graduated from these schools. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The township high 
schools are well filled with young people 
who seem to realize the importance of an 
advanced education; in five of these schools 
they are now pursuing a strong three years’ 
course above a review of the common 
branches. Several other graded schools of 
four rooms each are pursuing a two years’ 
course of study above the common branches, 
but as the districts in which they are located 
have township high schools, these schools 
are not so classified. They are doing the 
work of a high school of the third class. 

ForEst—Supt. Morrison: The chief event 
of educational interest of the month was the 
examination for twelve scholarships to Clar- 
ion State Normal School, given by the same 
gentleman who awarded an equal number 
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last year. Fifty-eight pupils entered the 
contest and showed a spirited activity. Of 
the twelve successful ones, two were from 
Jenks township, two from Hickory, two from 
Barnett, two from Tionesta township, two 
from Tionesta borough, and one each from 
Green and Harmony. In addition to the 
awarding of scholarships, thirty-two di- 
plomas were issued for the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course of study. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Dell: Camp 321, P. 
O. S. of A., presented a flag to the Smith- 
field schools with appropriate exercises. A 
good meeting was also held in Cass. A 
large flag was purchased for the Dudley 
schools. 

JuniaTta—Supt. Klinger: A number of 
resignations occurred during the term, some 
for better positions in the profession, one 
for the editorial sanctum, and another as a 
matter of ‘‘ professional Oslerism.’’ The 
attendance was good, and less hampered 
than usual by epidemics. Walker township 
is preparing to build a new house. 

McKEAN—Supt. Bayle: At the Directors’ 
Association sixty-two of our hundred and 
twenty-six directors were present. Every 
district but one was represented. Excellent 
papers and discussions were had on central- 
ization, vaccination, duties of school boards 
and several other subjects. Dr. Geo. W. 
Gerwig, of Alleghany City, delivered the 
evening lecture on ‘‘Eyes that See.’’ It 
was especially well received. Miss Maude 
Willis, of Lock Haven, added much to the 
interest of the sessions by her recitations. 
The meeting was a success in every way. 

MERCER—Supt. Foltz: Grove City ob- 
served ‘‘ Patrons’ Day.’’ Nearly four hun- 
dred parents visited the schools and ex- 
pressed themselves highly pleased with 
schools and teachers. Prof. J. L. Ghering 
has resigned as principal of the Mercer pub- 
lic schools to accept a chair at the Edinboro 
Normal. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Wills: Two commence- 
ment exercises were held in the county this 
month, one at Allensville, where three 
pupils were graduated. Prof. J. A. Myers, 
of Juniata College, made an address to the 
class. The other was at Belleville, where 
six pupils completed the course of the Union 
township high school. Dr. Byron King de- 
livered the commencement address. The 
principal, Mr. C. E. Rondabush, offered a 
scholarship in Lebanon Valley College to 
the valedictorian of the class, Jesse Yoder. 
Several good local institutes were held in 
the county. With few exceptions the teach- 
ers attend these meetings and perform the 
parts assigned them. Many directors attend 
and take an active part in the proceedings. 
Our ministers also lend their assistance 
which is greatly appreciated by all. 

MoNnROE—Supt. Koehler: During the 
month I examined several classes in the E. 
Stroudsburg high school. Most of the 


pupils showed considerable knowledge in 
the various branches. 
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‘MONTGOMERY—Supt. Landis: The semi- 
annual meeting of the Directors’ Association 
was held at Jenkintown. The weather was 
very inclement, but 35 directors were =. 
ent. The questions were well discussed and 
the speeches interesting and instructive. 

PERRY—Supt. Bryner : One of our largest 
and most interesting conventions of school 
directors was held at New Bloomfield. The 
vaccination law, a uniform course of study 
for rural schools, and township high schools, 
were among the topics discussed. A resolu- 
tion was adopted, that the directors of each 
district instruct their teachers to explain the 
law to their schools, and urge each pupil to 
be vaccinated before the opening of the next 
term. At the afternoon session an instruc- 
tive address was made by Supt. L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes, on ‘‘The Directors’ Three R’s.’’ 
Local institutes were held at Liverpool, 
Ickesburg, Duncannon and Newport. At 
Ickesburg, an animated discussion was 
started by Capt. G. C. Palm, a veteran 
teacher, principal of the Ickesburg high 
school. He began teaching in 1856, has 
taught forty-five winter terms of public 
school, and for a long time conducted a 
private summer school from which have 
come many of our teachers. He is not only 
a veteran teacher, but also a veteran of the 
civil war, having served from 1862 to the 
close of the war, as private, as second lieu- 
tenant of cavalry, and as captain of infantry, 
he is the last surviving captain who entered 
the service from thiscounty. Still hale and 
hearty, at the age of sixty-seven, he pre- 
sides over his school with undiminished 
vigor, and takes a deep interest in all educa- 
tional matters. 

PIKE—Supt. Westbrook: A few of our 
teachers have been dilatory about enforcing 
the vaccination law owing to the opposition 
any mention of it aroused among patrons; 
but, finding that further evasion of the law 
might prove embarrassing, all teachers have 
rigidly enforced this law during the month, 
with the result that about three-fourths of 
the pupils have been excluded from some of 
the schools. While the intent of this law 
is all right, the placing upon the teacher of 
the responsibility of enforcing it is all 
wrong. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kilbourn: A local insti- 
tute was held in the township high school 
room at Roulette. There was a good attend- 
ance and the discussions were of more than 
usual interest. Plans are well under way 
for the establishment of three new township 
high schools in this county during the com- 
ing year. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Kilgore: The annual 
meeting of the Directors’ Association was 
held in the Court House at Laporte. Two- 
thirds of the Directors were in attendance. 
The meeting was one from which good 
results are expected. Hon. Emerson Col- 
lins, of Williamsport, delivered the address. 
We have suffered very heavily from fires 
during the month. The high school build- 
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ing at Bernice was destroyed, loss $7000, 
insurance, $4000. Laporte Borough suf- 
fered the loss of a fine building, loss $5000, 
insurance, $3000. The teachers of the county 
have established a record for attending 
educational —- this year. Each 
teacher has attended, on an average, five 
meetings, not including the county insti- 
tute. Education mass meetings have been 
held at Forksville and Sonestown this 
month. The attendance of teachers, direc- 
tors, and patrons was highly gratifying. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Unusual inter- 
est is manifested by many of our school 
boards and patrons. Every district has its 
teachers’ organization. Some schools close 
so early that many people are beginning to 
think the time at hand to add another 
month to the term. They are however in 
the minority and look to the legislature for 
assistance. 

VENANGO—Supt. Armstrong: In all, thir- 
teen institutes have been held in the county. 
The total number of teachers in attendance 
was 268, of directors 55, or an average of 20 
teachers, and four directors at each meeting. 
At each of these meetings there was also a 
good attendance of parents and friends of 
education. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: The vaccina- 
tion problem has been very vexatious, but 
is slowly working out and will no doubt be 
entirely eliminated by the opening of the 
next school year. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: Schools in 
general are doing good work. We find it 
too easy for — people to get into the 
profession of teaching. The law is too 
lenient. Teaching has become more diffi- 
cult, but the requirements to teach are the 
same as ofold. Teachers should be at least 
twenty years of age before receiving license 
to teach. They should pursue, as one of 
their studies, ‘‘Methods’’ for two years. 
Teaching on a provisional certificate should 
be restricted to four years. Every teacher 
should by the time of his sixth year of teach 
ing, bea graduate of some recogniz-d school 
of methods. There must be some such 
standard fixed by the State requiring better 
preparation for teaching, before our schools 
can attain the measure of efficiency the 
public has a right to expect of them. 

BANGOR—Supt. Gruver: Our board has 
selected a site for a new school building. 
The architect’s plans for a four-room struc- 
ture have been approved, and the work is 
under way, in order to have it ready for use 
at the opening of school next fall. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (A/onlgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: The Rockledge school has 
an auditorium seating about 300 persons, 
and the alumni association of the school is 
conducting a course of lectures in it this 
winter. Our new high school is a fine 
building, and with its completeness of 
equipment our teachers promise an even 
wider range of usefulness for the school. 
Our graduates now are at Harvard, Penn- 
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sylvania, State, Wilson and several state 
normal schools. The county principals’ as- 
sociation is fostering larger professional 
insight and closer professional fraternit 
among the principals who attend. The wor 
and discussions of the association are far- 
reaching in their influence, easily outrank- 
ing any other agency at work in the county. 
Problems of the day and hour are discussed 
in the me of the thought of the best edu- 
cators of the country. ‘The Features ofa 
good Monthly Report of Pupils’ Work,”’ is 
the present leading topic. Prin. E. L. 
Flack, of Abington, is president of the as- 
sociation. 

COATESVILLE--Supt. Gordon: A Roman 
Catholic parochial school has been opened 
at the corner of Sixth avenue and Main 
street, about a half a square from our main 
school building. The opening of this school 
has caused us to lose about one hundred and 
twenty five pupils. If these could have been 
taken from our overcrowded departments, it 
would -have afforded us at least temporary 
relief, but as only a very few were taken 
from each grade the relief is hardly percep- 
tible. During the month our school board 
purchased two fine lots of ground, on which 
they propose to erect two commodious build- 
ings, one of which will be used for a colored 
school which we propose to open next fall. 

CoLumMBIA—Supt. Fleisher: An important 
action has been taken by our board of direc- 
tors. Our teaching force has been recruited 
from the ranks of the membets of our train- 
ing class. In order to induce our young 
pe: ple to broaden themselves and thus bet- 
ter to fit themselves for the work of a 
teacher, our board has decided that after 
this year in the appointment of teachers the 
preference should be given to those gradu- 
ates of our high school who have completed 
a course in a normal school, or who spent 
two years in a college. In the past only 
members of our own training class were ap- 
pointed to positions. 

DANVILLE--Supt. Gordy: While attend- 
ing the meeting of superintendcnts at Al- 
toona I was forcibly impressed with the idea 
advanced, that 85 per cent. of the success in 
school work resis with the teacher. The 
point is more than proved in our schools. 
To note the splendid results ot one teacher, 
and the utter deadness of the work in the 
grad - below, almost moves one to advance 
the 85 per cent. limit. When the school 
authorities—directors, supcrintendents and 
teachers—can lose sight in part of less im- 
portant questions, such as text book adop- 
tions, compulsory attendance, grading sys- 
tems, etc., we may expect more attention to 
be pid to the very vital question of the 
qualifications and good work of the teacher, 
and look for more effective results in the 
operation of the public school system. 

Easton—Supt. Cottingham: Arbor Day 
was duly observed by all the schools of this 
City with an order of exercises pertinent to 
the occasion, which aimed not only to be 
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educative but to awaken a wholesome in- 
terest in harmony with the spirit and intent 
of the day. 

GREENSBURG—Supt. March: The trustees 
of the Morrison- Underwood Fund purchased 
a piano for the high school assembly room. 
We now have three in the building, one on 
each floor. The directors have installed a 
gymnasium in the basement of the high 
school at a cost of $500, and the pupils have 
raised a fund of more than $400 to equip it. 
At the suggestion of the head of the Fire 
Department, fire drills were introduced in 
four of our buildings. 

HANOVER—Supt Carey: Plans and speci- 
fications for building an annex to our high 
school have been adopted. This includes the 
remodeling of the interior of the old build- 
ing, an assembly hall, three class rooms, 
laboratory and type-writing room on second 
floor; four grade rooms and two small sup- 
ply rooms on first floor. Work will be be- 
gun soon and the building be ready for use 
by September next. 

HARRISBURG—Supt. Downes: We have 
completely changed our method of grading. 
Wherever possible we have given each 
teacher one grade, instead of two as for- 
merly. Provision has been made for closer 
supervision. Our Board recently created 
two district supervisorships at a salary of 
$1200 each. Alsostill further provision has 
. been made for salaries of the lowest primary 
teachers. Their maximum is now $75, equal 


to the highest grammar grade. Ali others 
receive $70 as maximum. 
HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: A twelve- 


room building, modern in every respect, 
was dedicated to school purposes with 
pg exercises. We had the honor 
of an address upon that occasion from our 
distinguished State Superintendent, Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer. Other important features of 
the dedication were the presentation of flags 
by the patriotic societies of the city and an 
address by Jno. H. Bigelow, Esq. 

JEANNETTE—Supt. Shank: We have a 
reading club, which meets twice a month 
for the study of James’s Talks to Teachers. 
It has been helpful in many ways—an in- 
spiration and incentive to higher achiev- 
ment. 

LANSFORD—Supt. Kuntz: I have insti- 
tuted a series of interchanges between 
teachers in the same and different grades— 
voluntary on the part of the teacher for the 
present—so as to keep all teachers informed 
of the work of others, and to give them an 
opportunity to keep in touch with as many 

rades as possible. The interchange will 

e only for a recitation period or two occa- 
sionally. All the teachers seem to be will- 
ing to pass an opinion upon the work of a 
fellow-teacher, and also to receive any 
criticism offered. I hope to state later any 
appreciable benefit derived from this plan. 

MONESSEN—Supt. Himelick: Our Board 
has decided to erect a new school building 
in the third ward. This will give us four 
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new and up-to-date buildings. We will 
then be able to take care of every child of 
school age. We feel that the past month 
has been our banner school month. 

PHOENIXVILLE—Supt. Laramy: The 
Board has arranged to supply substitutes 
for teachers desiring to visit other schools 
under the guidance of the superintendent. 
A card index system for complete record of 
the pupils and their progress has been 
added to the equipment of the office. 

READING—Supt. Foos: The Board of 
Control of the Reading school district, at 
its regular monthly meeting, held April 
17th, authorized a:loan,and the issuing of 
bonds to the amouut of $100,000, in $500 
denominations, bonds to bear interest at the 
rate of 3% per cent., for the completion and 
equipment of the new Boys’ High School 
building, the purchase of two new sites, and 
the erection of two four-room additions. 
The tax rate for the fiscal year was fixed at 
4 mills, same as last year. Repairs to the 
various school buildings for the year, to 
the amount of $4,915 for specific and $2 585 
for contingent repairs, were authorizd by 
the board, on the recommendation of the 
committee on repairs and janitors. On 
recommendation of the Finance Committee, 
$287,000 was appropriated to the various 
committees for the fiscal year, for salaries 
of odicers, supervisors, teachers and jan- 
itors; and for repairs, supplies, coal, text- 
books, dictionaries maps, and globes, sink- 
ing funds, interest on bond coupons, 
insurance premiums and miscellaneous 
expenses. 

SCRANTON—Supt. Phillips: Sewing has 
been introduced for the girls in the eighth 
and ninth grades under the direction of a 
supervisor of sewing. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: At the reg- 
ular monthly meeting of our teachers re- 
cently, Dr. W. J. Middleton, a_ local 
physician, read a paper on ‘‘ The School as 
a Factor in the Prevention of Tuberculosis,”’ 
and Dr. J. W. Parke, of Harrisburg, gave 
an illustrated lecture on ‘ Defective Sight 
and Hearing of School Children.’’ Both 
subjects were presented from a practical 
standpoint and were very instructive and 
suggestive. 

YorK — Supt. Wanner: Twelve night 
schools, with a total enrollment of 267 

upils, with fourteen teachers, were organ- 
ized October 26, 1905. In order to promote 
regularity in attendance it was decided to 
hold sessions from seven to nine during 
only four nights each week. The results 
have been somewhat disappointing; the at- 
tendance has not been good; too many 
pupils, after the novelty wore off, failed to 
report. At the end of the first month catd 
one-third of the original enrollment were in 
attendance. Others, however, were added, 
and as many schools maintained as the at- 
tendance justified. The progress of the lim- 
ited number who were regular in their 
attendance has been most gratifying. 
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